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Views on the News 


ANY cities are wisely looking for 
M sources of revenue to supplement 

the property tax which in many 
cities is too heavy already. In approaching 
this problem (p. 66), it is highly desirable 
that full publicity be given to the reasons 
for more revenue and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of alternative proposals being 
considered before final action is taken. Cit- 
izens do not readily accept a new tax unless 
the reasons for it are fully appreciated and 
understood. 


Many municipal officials are being placed 
on the defensive in their relations with em- 
ployee groups. Such a position may be 
avoided by the adoption of a statement of 
policy which might recognize the right of 
municipal employees to join an employee or- 
ganization of their choice provided that such 
affiliation would in no way interfere with the 
performance of their duties and their obliga- 
tion to the public. Such a statement also 
could point out that the city cannot recog- 
nize a Closed shop or a union shop, and that 
it cannot enter into an exclusive bargaining 
agreement—giving reasons for the city’s posi- 
tion in each case. Willingness of municipal 
officials to receive and discuss openly with 
members of employee organizations such 
matters as salaries, working conditions, and 
grievances does not imply that such groups 
should receive special privileges to the ex- 
clusion of other groups or to the exclusion 
of unattached employees. Moreover, this 
does not imply approval by the city of all 
actions of an employee organization (p. 82). 

Notable municipal experiments in assist- 
ing industry with reconversion are found in 
the mayor’s full employment committee in 
Buffalo (p. 85), the labor-management citi- 
zens’ committee in Toledo (p. 83) and the 
industrial development department in Salina, 
Kansas (p. 85)... . Nearly 100 cities issued 
general annual municipal reports last year. 


More than one-half of these cities have is- 
sued such reports for 10 years or longer (p. 
75)... . Municipal officials may well bring 
to the attention of veterans returning to 
their former jobs with the city, as well as 
veterans who are recruited as new em- 
ployees, the fact that they may take on-the- 
job training with the Veterans Administra- 
tion paying the cost and also subsistence in 
the case of trainees (p. 81)... . New York 
City and Providence are seeking legislative 
authority to levy new taxes, and the mayor 
of Milwaukee has recommended a munici- 
pal income tax (p. 86)... . It is becoming 
increasingly evident that because of high 
costs and the need for using materials in 
home construction, cities will likely postpone 
much of the public works construction 
planned for this year (p. 81 and p. 88).... 
In deciding against a police union in Jack- 
son, Mississippi, the state supreme court 
placed considerable emphasis on the wording 
of the pledge that police members are re- 
quired to take (p. 89). Cleveland has signed 
a union agreement for transit employees, 
and Milwaukee has no objection to city em- 
ployees belonging to a union (pp. 88-89). 
. .. Municipal police departments are plan- 
ning to inaugurate a “traffic safety check”’ 
program in May, similar to the brake check 
campaign of last year (p. 89). 


Some management consulting firms, which 
have previously confined their activities to 
the business and industrial field, are making 
proposals to cities to conduct surveys of local 
organization, problems, or procedures. Muni- 
cipal officials will be well advised to look 
carefully into the competence of such firms 
before awarding contracts. One way to 
measure their competence is to make in- 
quiry among public officials of jurisdictions 
which the consultants claim to have served 
in order to determine the scope and quality 
of the work done. 
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Analyzing the Local Revenue Problem 


By CARL H. CHATTERS* 
Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers Association, Chicago 


A brief review of the factors to be considered in developing 
sources of local revenue other than the general property tax. 


UNICIPAL experiments with non- 
M property tax revenues in recent 

years may be forerunners of impor- 
tant changes in the field of local financing. 
To find out what cities are doing and what 
sources have proved to be most satisfactory, 
the Municipal Finance Officers Association 
in the fall of 1945 secured from the officials 
of more than 300 cities considerable data 
which have been analyzed and are presented 
in a 229-page report issued last month under 
the title of Where Cities Get Their Money. 
It is possible in this brief article only to in- 
dicate an approach to the problem and to dis- 
cuss some of the administrative problems 
involved in developing new local sources. 


Need for More Revenues 


There seems to be substantial agreement 
that cities face a number of revenue prob- 
lems, although the exact statement of these 
problems varies. 

1. Cities will need new revenues in the 
postdemobilization period. Because of the 
war, and in some cases because the depres- 
sion lasted longer in a particular locality, 
there are serious, accumulated maintenance 
problems and an accumulated need for new 
capital improvements. 

2. Some cities may have to face a serious 
unemployment problem during the months 
of reconversion of industry to peacetime pro- 
duction. Some of the unemployment and re- 
lief load will undoubtedly fall upon cities. 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Chatters was city auditor 
of Flint, Michigan, 1922-29, and director of finance, 
1929-31; director, Municipal Advisory Council of 
Michigan, 1931-32; has been in his present position 
since 1932 and is also secretary of the National 
Committee on Municipal Accounting. 

Most of the material in this article was taken 
directly from the work of A. M. Hillhouse and 
Muriel Magelssen, Where Cities Get Their Money, 
just published by MFOA (1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago, 37. $5.) 
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3. The new housing program will require 
a huge capital outlay by cities to provide 
sewers, streets, water lines, and all other 
public facilities. No great expansion of 
housing can take place without a correspond- 
ing growth of public facilities. 

4. Undoubtedly there will also be in- 
creased demands for a higher level of muni- 
cipal expenditures in some cities. Relatively 
new services such as airports, veterans’ cen- 
ters, and all social services will be greatly 
expanded. 

5. The increase in salaries and wages 
alone presents the greatest single financial 
problem. 

Will cities be caught napping? It will cer- 
tainly not be because they have not given 
serious thought to the future. Rather will it 
be that having given thought to it, they 
failed to act, or failed to get community 
support in a constructive financial program 
for the future. There are probably few cities 
today which can rely on a steady rise in 
assessed valuations to furnish the money for 
the postwar era. An important boom to meet 
the increased demands for housing and build- 
ing facilities will undoubtedly come. The 
increased assessed valuations due to new 
housing and higher sales prices will not re- 
sult in greatly increased taxable valuations. 


Main Avenues of Approach 


The “plight of the cities” then, is a real 
problem, even though phrased in hackneyed 
terms. Cities need new revenue. On that 
point there is substantial agreement. But 
from whence shall it come? It is precisely 
at this critical point that disagreement be- 
gins. The proposals include: 

1. Financing more of the city’s services 
from special service charges. The proponents 
would place as many revenues as possible 
on the benefit principle. The great extension 
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in recent years of garbage and refuse collec- 
tion service charges, sewer rental charges, 
and parking meter charges rests on the bene- 
fit principle. Cities are furnishing many 
direct services to individuals which are more 
of a specific benefit than a general benefit to 
the community and these can be placed on a 
special service charge basis. 

2. Others, viewing the accepted theories 
of federal and state taxation, conclude that 
municipal revenues will increasingly be 
shifted to the ability-to-pay principle. This 
group subscribes enthusiastically to the new 
income or payroll tax adopted by Philadel- 
phia and Toledo, seeking at the same time 
to adapt this kind of tax even to the smaller 
and less urbanized communities. 

3. Others see in municipal utility owner- 
ship the financial salvation of the cities. 
They see many important cities deriving 
substantial revenues from their utilities and 
realize that other communities could do like- 
wise. 

4. There is some support for an extension 
at the municipal level of selective sales or 
consumption taxes. Taxes on amusement 
admissions, public utility services, alcoholic 
beverages, gasoline, and tobacco find sup- 
porters. 

5. There is also a substantial group which 
strongly opposes an extension of locally col- 
lected taxes. They favor greater centraliza- 
tion of tax and revenue administration in 
either the state or federal government, or 
both, with compensating revenues to the 
municipalities in the form of aids and grants, 
or shares in centrally collected revenues. 

These are the main avenues of approach 
to the municipal revenue problem, and the 
serious conflict of method is quite apparent. 
Advocates of the benefit principle and those 
of the ability-to-pay principle cannot easily 
be reconciled. Neither can those who favor 
greater centralization of revenue adminis- 
tration be brought into agreement with those 
who feel that municipalities should devise 
and administer their own revenue systems. 


Steps in Selecting Sources 


Assuming that a city needs additional rev- 
enues, the following steps constitute, in 


general, the way towards a workable solution. 

1. Analyze the city’s peculiar conditions. 
What type of city is involved and what rev- 
enue source is best adapted to that type 
city? This is tailoring the revenue structure 
to fit particular conditions. Are there groups 
in the city which are untaxed, or groups not 
bearing their share of the tax burden? If 
there are, hints are already at hand for pos- 
sible directions in which the local tax base 
might be broadened. 

2. Learn what others are doing. The city 
can look around and see what revenue 
sources not now used have been tried by 
other cities in the state, and by other cities 
of the same size throughout the nation. The 
Municipal Finance Officers Association acts 
as a clearing house for this type of informa- 
tion. Specific information from more than 
300 cities is tabulated and analyzed in the 
Association’s recently published report en- 
titled Where Cities Get Their Money. An- 
other source on what cities are doing is the 
annual survey of new sources developed by 
individual cities made by the International 
City Managers’ Association and published 
in The Municipal Year Book. Cities ventur- 
ing into new revenue fields wisely attempt to 
profit by the mistakes and successes of other 
cities. 

3. Secure official help. The problem faced 
may be one common to other cities in the 
state. Concerted action through the state 
chapter of the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association and the league of municipalities 
may result in helpful legislative aid—such 
as the appointment of a special commission 
to study the revenue problem and to draft 
legislation. 

4. Choose what seems to be the best 
revenue source to use, and determine whether 
it meets the requisites of a good source. 

(a) Productivity. Will it bring in the de- 
sired revenue? 

(b) Equity. Will the addition of this rev- 
enue source make the total tax burden more 
equitable? 

(c) Economy. Will the new revenue cost 
too much to collect? 

(d) Convenience. Will the new revenue 
measure annoy or inconvenience the tax- 
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payer? Is the proposal politically feasible? 

5. Examine the long-run implications of 
a particular revenue measure. This step as- 
sumes of course that the revenue source is to 
become a more or less permanent part of the 
total revenue structure. The goal is a fairly 
stable revenue picture. It is advisable to 
know the reaction of the proposed new rev- 
enue source to a business slump or serious 
depression, and the effect of this new rev- 
enue on the stability of the city’s total 
revenue. 

6. Anticipate as far as possible the ad- 
ministrative difficulties which may arise. 
This includes arriving at a workable base 
and rate, determining the proper administra- 
tive organization for this new revenue mea- 
sure and the proper records, and devising 
an estimating technique. 

7. Enforce present laws. Collect fully 
every tax, license, or fee that has been 
authorized. Get all property on the tax roll. 
Check exemptions. Use audits where neces- 
sary to verify returns from merchants and 
others. Know the revenue laws and enforce 
them fully and fairly. 


Tailor-Made Revenues 


The municipal revenue system must be 
tailored to the special character of the city. 
What is good for Peter is not necessarily 
good for Paul. And two cities, even in the 
same state, may be as different from each 
other as two quite different individuals. If 
then the revenue system must be tailor-made, 
what are the characteristics of cities which 
must be considered? 

1. The size of the city is important. 
Many of the small municipalities are not 
faced with burdensome new expenditures, 
such as unemployment relief. The property 
tax for them is wholly adequate. Further- 
more, there are some taxes, such as income, 
sales, and some of the consumption taxes, 
which may be used satisfactorily by the large 
cities but not by the small. 

2. The geographical relationship of the 
municipality to other cities. It is not an 
accident that the major cry against the prop- 
erty tax as a major source of revenue comes 
from the central cities whose geographical 
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relationship to other cities has unfortunate 
results from a municipal revenue standpoint. 
They are suffering from a revenue disease 
which might be termed “peripheral subur- 
banitis.” The automobile and other means 
of rapid transportation may be destroying 
property values in the central cities, but not 
to be forgotten is the opposite effect which 
they have on property values in the 
suburban areas. The movement of home 
owners and industries from the central cities 
into suburban communities has unfavorable 
revenue results for the one but favorable 
for the other. 

3. The stage in growth of the city also is 
determinative of the type of revenue system 
it should have. There are some cities which 
are on the boom. They are young cities. 
They are growing and for a decade or more 
will continue to enjoy rising assessed valua- 
tions such as a great host of cities knew 
prior to the depression. This type of city 
is not worried about the property tax not 
being a satisfactory revenue source. In con- 
trast, many cities in the older areas of the 
United States are losing population. They 
might be termed “decadent cities.” This 
group is faced with declining assessed valua- 
tions and must devise a municipal revenue 
system to offset the serious decline of its 
property tax. The tailor-made revenue ap- 
proach suggests that a detailed study of the 
population growth or decline of some cities 
would throw real light upon their true 
municipal revenue problem. 

4. The standard of municipal services 
demanded by citizens in a given community 
will also determine the type of municipal 
revenue system. Some cities can keep their 
property tax low because the level of muni- 
cipal expenditures is also low. However, 
when the standard of municipal services rises 
in these cities the whole character of their 
municipal revenue problem will change. 

5. The character of the wealth in a given 
community will also determine the kind of 
municipal revenue system. There are some 
cities where, because of age and character 
of population, intangible property is a major 
form of wealth. In others real estate is the 
most important form of wealth. Some cities 
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have a larger percentage of home ownership 
than others. All these differences in char- 
acter of wealth influence the kind of muni- 
cipal revenues which should be adopted. 

6. Cities also vary according to the gen- 
eral character of their economic life. Some 
cities are primarily resort cities, others gov- 
ernmental centers, others bedroom cities, 
et cetera. 

7. Finally, cities differ with the states in 
which they are located. States also differ as 
to the kind of tax systems which they have 
and the extent to which they share their 
revenues with the local governments. 

Any city may readily determine for itself 
into which of the above categories it falls. 
For example, a classification of cities ac- 
cording to the standard of municipal services 
can be ascertained in part from per capita 
revenue and expenditure figures issued by 
the Bureau of the Census. Geographical rela- 
tionship to other cities and the general eco- 
nomic character of cities can be ascertained 
for each city over 10,000 population from 
the 1945 edition of The Municipal Year 
Book published by the International City 
Managers’ Association. 

In addition to making the revenue system 
tailor-made for a city, consideration also 
must be given of course to such factors as 
diversified revenue structure, the stability of 
the local property tax system, and the de- 
sirability of having depression-proof rev- 
enues. The discussion here, however, is lim- 
ited to the application of nonproperty tax 
local sources. 


Application of Criteria 


Using some of the criteria outlined in this 
article, it would seem that certain revenue 
sources would be especially adaptable to cer- 
tain types of cities. Only a few examples 
are indicated here: 

1. Resort City: Among the sources which 
might be used in such cities are the admis- 
sions tax, business and occupation licenses 
on a gross receipts basis, cigarette and to- 
bacco tax, gross receipts tax on public utili- 
ties, recreation fees, parking meters, licenses 
on mechanical amusement devices, beverage 
consumption tax, and a selective sales tax 
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on hotel meals, services, and amusements. 

2. Agricultural Trading Center: Admis- 
sions tax, gross receipts merchant’s license 
tax, city-owned parking lot fees, occupation 
tax on tenants of nonresidential buildings, 
parking meters, and tolls on vehicular 
bridges. 

3. Heavy Industry City: Beer and liquor 
licenses, business license based on volume of 
production, earned income (wage, payroll) 
tax, earnings of city-owned utilities, garbage 
and refuse collection charges, parking meters 
and sewer rentals. 

4. Diversified (Economic) City: Busi- 
ness and ocupation license tax based on 
gross receipts, earnings of city-owned utili- 
ties, gross receipts tax on public utilities, 
parking meters. 

Another way to approach the problem is 
to consider the specific groups within the 
city, and the local revenue which will reach 
each group. For example, to reach rent- 
payers a city could consider an occupancy 
tax, special service charges for sewer serv- 
ice and garbage collection, public utility 
service consumer’s tax, water tax, and ten- 
ancy (rental) tax. To reach nonresidents 
who work or trade in the city: an earned 
income tax, admissions tax, amusement li- 
censes, sales tax, parking meters, itinerant 
merchant’s tax. Owners of tax exempt prop- 
erty might be reached through a fire protec- 
tion service charge, garbage collection and 
sewer rental charges, special assessments for 
current operating purposes, payments in 
lieu of taxes by public authorities, public 
utility service consumer’s tax, and higher 
rates by city-owned utilities or taxation of 
private or public utilities with consequent 
higher rates. 

In selecting a source or sources of non- 
property tax revenues municipal officials also 
must consider the cost of collection and ad- 
ministrative problems. The experience of a 
number of cities shows that the cost of 
collecting taxes on admissions, gasoline, 
sales, and businesses and occupations (gross 
receipts) is about 1 or 2 per cent. Local 
cigarette and tobacco taxes also have low 
collection costs, although some cities such 
as Denver, for example, allow wholesalers 
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an 8 per cent discount to cover expenses. 
The cost of collection of parking meter rev- 
enues is estimated by Buffalo, New York, 
and Corpus Christi, Texas, at about 11 per 
cent. 

With regard to administrative problems, 
cities apparently have experienced little dif- 
ficulty with the administration of the ad- 
missions tax because the city can secure 
copies of the federal admissions tax returns 
made by theaters and other places to which 
the tax applies. Some difficultiy may be en- 
countered in connection with the gross re- 
ceipts tax on businesses and occupations 
such as determining what constitutes doing 
business inside and outside the city. Because 
the cigarette tax and gasoline tax are col- 
lected from wholesalers little difficulty is ex- 
perienced, and most cities report that such 
taxes have not encouraged purchases outside 
of the city limits. 


Analysis of Trend 


Specifically, what revenue sources are 
cities using to get away from too much reli- 
ance upon the property tax? A few cities, 
but the number is growing, have adopted an 
amusement admissions tax levied upon each 
ticket or admission price. Some cities have 
completely revised their business licenses 
or license taxes by shifting them from the 
flat amount to the gross receipts basis, with 
substantial increases in revenue. Consump- 
tion taxes on liquor, tobacco, and gasoline 
also are being used successfully. City tobacco 
taxes are not common, but quite a few cities 
have a gasoline tax. In a few states the local 
motor vehicle license is rather generally 
used. Parking meters constitute a new de- 
velopment since 1935 and have been enthu- 
siastically installed by many cities. Special 
service charges for such services as garbage 
and refuse collection and disposal are not 
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new revenue devices, but the number of 
cities using them continues to increase. 

Public utility taxes on a gross earnings 
basis are growing in favor with cities. More 
cities are also putting their own utilities on 
a profit-making basis, and requiring them to 
contribute to general municipal purposes 
either through contributions to the general 
fund or through payment of taxes. City 
shares in state-collected taxes, and state and 
federal aids, are two sources which for some 
years have increased in importance. The 
chain store tax is used by a number of cities, 
but there are few new converts to this tax. 
Philadelphia and Toledo are the only cities 
with a local income tax. No city now levies 
an inheritance or an estate tax. The local 
sales tax is restricted to a few cities but is a 
good revenue producer. Cities are now 
showing some interest in a tax rather com- 
mon in Canadian cities—the tenants’ and 
occupiers’ tax. 

In conclusion it would seem that there 
may well be further experimentation with 
placing certain services of the city on a spe- 
cial service charge basis. This movement is 
already under way and wherever benefits 
are specific and not general the benefit prin- 
ciple might well be applied. Further use of 
sewer rental charges, garbage and _ refuse 
collection service charges, parking meters, 
fire protection service charges and even some 
special assessments for current operating 
purposes will undoubtedly come. Other rev- 
enues which will probably be further de- 
veloped include: the admissions tax, tax 
on gross receipts, public utility taxes, in- 
creased contributions to the city government 
from public service enterprises, and a shift 
in business licenses to the gross receipts 
basis. Finally, the whole scope of state- 
collected, locally-shared taxes should be 
examined. 
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V. Relation of City Manager to Council 


This is the fifth in a series of articles in which a number of city 
managers indicate the what, how, and why on specific questions. 


When reporting to the council on a matter 
which requires further study by the coun- 
cil before action is taken, do you send 
each councilman a copy of the written re- 
port or memo on the subject in advance 
of the council meeting? 


Giving Council the Facts 


experience), Ames, Iowa, population 

12,555: A report dealing with an im- 
portant matter to be considered by the coun- 
cil is generally prepared in advance of a 
council meeting and distributed to the mem- 
bers of the council at the meeting in which 
the matter is to be taken up. In a few 
cases where the matter was of urgent im- 
portance the report has been placed in the 
hands of the council members in advance of 
the meeting. I prefer to present the report 
at the regular council meeting rather than 
to place it in the hands of the council mem- 
bers in advance. 


rs H. Ames (18 years’ city manager 


L. P. CooKINGHAM (20 years’ city man- 
ager experience), Kansas City, Missouri, 
population 399,178: On the more important 
problems I follow the practice of sending 
tentative reports to each member of the 
council prior to submission at a regular ses- 
sion. I request them to review the report 
before the council meeting and to make sug- 
gestions or changes they deem advisable be- 
fore final action is taken. Such reports us- 
ually are mimeographed and include prac- 
tically all information which has been com- 
piled on the subject so that the council can 
be well informed before final action is taken. 
On less important subjects the reports are 
submitted as a routine item of business. 

James Q. PALMER (eight years’ city man- 
ager experience), Jacksonville Beach, Flori- 
da, population 3,566: I generally make a 
specific explanation as to why a matter re- 
quires further study and if it is referred 
to a committee I send the committee mem- 
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bers, as well as each council member, a copy 
of all pertinent data. I also send every coun- 
cil member all of the information in my 
possession if the matter in question requires 
action of the council before it can be con- 
sidered by a committee. This procedure al- 
lows the council the privilege of deciding on 
the matter when it is brought before them 
and saves referring it to a committee. I con- 
sider it most important to keep the council 
completely advised on every matter which 
might require a decision or which I consider 
of interest to the council. 

V. R. SmitHam (13 years’ city manager 
experience), Dallas, Texas, population 
294,734: The majority of the city council- 
men of Dallas have held office since 1939 
and have had relatively long experience in 
city affairs. They avoid operation through 
committees and consequently the entire 
group is acquainted with all affairs which 
come before it. Under these favorable con- 
ditions, I have found that almost all prob- 
lems can be settled through discussion at 
the luncheon held before the regular meet- 
ing. 

On matters of major importance involv- 
ing detailed information, I attempt to pro- 
vide councilmen with a copy of the proposed 
ordinance or a complete written recommen- 
dation a week in advance. 

Mark A. TRAFTON (11 years’ city man- 
ager experience), Presque Isle, Maine, pop- 
ulation 7,939: I find it preferable to pres- 
ent my written reports in council meeting 
rather than to mail them out in advance. 
The subject will then be discussed at that 
meeting, controversial points brought out, 
and action tabled until the next meeting. 
This gives the council an opportunity for 
discussions in meeting and time for con- 
sideration at home of the subject at hand 
so that when brought up for action the 
problem is usually pretty well defined. 

James G. WALLACE (14 years’ city man- 
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ager experience), Kenosha, Wisconsin, pop- 
ulation 48,765: On the Saturday morning 
preceding the council meetings on Monday 
night a messenger delivers the agenda to 
each councilman. Thus councilmen noting 
anything in which they may be particularly 
interested have time to get the details be- 
fore the meeting. 


Manager’s Position on Council Policy 


When you feel that you cannot support or 
carry out a council policy, what is your 
procedure and what do you tell the coun- 
cil? 

Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: This situa- 
tion has not occurred during my experience 
as a city manager. If a council should adopt 
some policy which was of such a nature that 
I felt I could not execute it satisfactorily, I 
would feel compelled to ask that it be 
revoked or I would submit my resignation. 

L. P. CooktncHaM, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: Whenever I disagree with a policy 
under consideration by the council, I sub- 
mit all possible arguments against it from 
the standpoint of administration and en- 
forcement; however, if the policy is adopted 
against my recommendation I do my best 
to carry it out. If the policy adopted 
should be quite inconsistent with my ideas 
of correct administrative procedure or ac- 
tivity, I believe I would voluntarily with- 
draw from the service. 

C. E. Layton (four years’ city manager 
experience), Thomasville, Georgia, popula- 
tion 12,683: I first inform the council that 
I do not approve of the policy and try to 
explain my reasons. I have never had a 
council establish a policy which was unsat- 
isfactory to me. We either compromise or 
it or just don’t adopt it. 

James Q. Patmer, Jacksonville Beach, 
Florida: Committee procedure has reduced 
to a minimum any policy differences be- 
tween the council and myself in the follow- 
ing manner: The controversial matter is 
held in the committee until such time as the 
differences can be adjusted to such an ex- 
tent that the policy will be acceptable both 
to the council and to me. I feel that a city 
manager who cannot support the policies of 
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his council or who cannot with their co- 
operation somewhat control these policies, 
should resign his position rather than oppose 
the policies set by the council. 

V. R. SmitHam, Dallas, Texas: I have 
ample opportunity to discuss a proposed 
policy with the city council before it is de- 
cided finally. If then I should feel that I 
could not support it, there would be only 
one statement for me to make to the council 
—“T resign.” 

Mark A. TrRaAFTON, Presque Isle, Maine: 
Whenever I have doubted whether I could 
support council action I have stated my ob- 
jections or reasons at a council meeting and 
asked that the matter be referred to our 
attorney for a ruling. This often results in 
changes in the proposed action. 

James G. WALLACE, Kenosha, Wisconsin: 
I keep up a determined discussion with the 
council, presenting the facts each time as to 
why a particular policy should not be 
adopted or should be repealed. 


Reporting to Public Through Council 


What principles do you follow in deciding 
what matters should be reported to the 
public through the council rather than 
directly by you? 

Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: There are 
news reporters present at all council meet- 
ings and the acts of the council are given 
detailed publicity in the newspapers. Press 
releases by the manager are confined to ad- 
ministrative matters such as construction 
progress, utility service interruptions, auth- 
orized improvement programs, building per- 
mits, and stories relating to the functions 
and acts of departments of the city under 
the direction of the manager. Matters relat- 
ing to policy or the acts of the council are 
never given publicity by the manager. 

L. P. CooxincHAM, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: All matters affecting the general pub- 
lic welfare and from which there may arise 
general reaction or opposition are reported 
to the public through the council. On gen- 
eral administrative practices and on changes 
of procedure I report to the public directly 
through the press. 

C. E. Layton, Thomasville, Georgia: I 
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never make a public report on any subject 
that is controversial unless I present both 
sides, and in most cases I just don’t report 
anything unless I am forced into the issue. 

James Q. Patmer, Jacksonville Beach, 
Florida: Since the council is directly re- 
sponsible to the people, all matters reported 
to the public, even though they come en- 
tirely through my office, are reported as 
coming directly from the council. The mat- 
ters on which I report directly to the public 
are confined entirely to routine departmental 
reports, construction details, operational 
procedure in various city matters, follow-up 
on all council business that is of particular 
community interest. I generally handle press 
releases on all council meetings and try to 
get the press to stress the particular ques- 
tions in which the council is most vitally 
interested and which seem to be the most 
important matters to be brought to the at- 
tention of the public. 

V. R. SmirHam, Dallas, Texas: Any in- 
formation involving policy is_ released 
through the council or with the permission 
of the council. Administrative information 
which might have political significance also 
is cleared with the city council before re- 
lease. 

MarK A. TRaFTON, Presque Isle, Maine: 
I usually report to the public on actions 
taken by the council while some member of 
the council reports matters of future policy 
either under current consideration or to be 
considered at some future date. 

James G. WALLACE, Kenosha, Wisconsin: 
It has been my experience that the news- 
papers usually take care of publicity for the 
council. In specific instances when requested 
by the council, I handle newspaper, radio, 
and other publicity directly. 


Talking Before Citizen Groups 


When if ever do you accept invitations to 
speak to local groups on a matter on 
which the council has not taken action? 
Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: In a few 

instances in the past I have consented to 

appear before local groups to discuss mat- 
ters which have not been decided by the 

council. Before accepting such invitations I 
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consult with the council as to their wishes 
in the matter and would decline the invita- 
tion if my appearance might prove embar- 
rassing to the council. At such meetings I 
refrain from making any remarks which 
might be construed as committing the city 
to a definite plan of action. I present such 
statistical data as are available bearing on 
the subject under consideration and attempt 
to give an impartial analysis of the merits 
and demerits of the proposition as I see it. 
I always urge the mayor and council mem- 
bers to be present at such meetings and 
usually one or more of them do attend. I 
always inform such citizen groups that the 
final determination of the policy will be 
made by the council and that I will give my 
wholehearted support to its execution. 

L. P. CookincHaM, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: I never accept invitations to speak 
on matters on which the council has not 
taken action or at least indicated a position. 


C. E. Layton, Thomasville, Georgia: I 
accept invitations from any local group to 
speak on any subject on which I am in- 
formed; regardless of council action, but I 
always explain both sides of the question. 
After the council has taken action I am duty 
bound to accept their verdict. 

James Q. Patmer, Jacksonville Beach, 
Florida: I make it a practice not to accept 
invitations to speak before any local groups 
on matters which have not had council ac- 
tion. In fact I make it a point not to speak 
before any group if it is possible to get the 
mayor or a member of the council to do so. 
I confine my talks before local groups to 
subjects pertaining to administration, in- 
formation on procedure, noncontroversial 
civic and policy matters, and possible long- 
range developments which are a matter of 
general interest. 

V. R. SmitruHam, Dallas, Texas: Never, on 
a controversial matter. On noncontroversial 
matters I do not object to speaking to local 
groups but only after notifying the council 
of the invitation and receiving their ap- 
proval. 

Mark A. TRAFTON, Presque Isle, Maine: 
I have talked several times to local groups 
on matters that have not been acted upon 
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by the council. The council always knows of 
these invitations and approves of my mak- 
ing the talk. When talking on controversial 
matters I explain all the advantages and 
disadvantages. The group can then appre- 
ciate the position of the council and be as- 
sured that a solution to the problem is being 
sought. 

James G. WaLLAcE, Kenosha, Wisconsin: 
If the subject pertains to the general good 
and can be taken care of without unreason- 
able cost to the city, I feel that it is per- 
fectly proper for the city manager to speak 
to local groups regarding it even though the 
council has not taken action. However, if it 
is a matter that is controversial and there 
is doubt as to its general good, I do not 
believe it is good policy for a city manager 
to enter into a public discussion. 


Defending Council Action 


To what extent do you defend council action 
before citizen groups? 

Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: I never ac- 
cept an invitation to appear before a citizen 
group to discuss a council action I cannot 
defend. I conceive it to be the duty of the 
council to defend their acts and I have found 
the councils under which I have served very 
willing to do so. I frequently appear before 
citizen groups to discuss the details of ad- 
ministration of matters which have been the 
subject of council action but I make no at- 
tempt to defend or criticize the council’s 
action in the matter being discussed. 

L. P. CookincHam, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: I try to defend council action before 
citizen groups by explaining the background 
for such action. I have found that in re- 
porting council action the public is seldom 
apprised of the entire background for the 
formation of policies and when the whole 
picture is presented to a group, the policy 
seems to be more readily understood and 
accepted. I do not attempt to defend the 
policy, but merely explain in detail the rea- 
sons for it. 

C. E. Layton, Thomasville, Georgia: It 


is my duty as administrator to defend coun- 
cil action on any measure the council adopts, 
and I explain to local groups how citizens 
can comply with the ordinance. I am em- 
ployed by the council to carry out their 
policies and if I cannot do this I will turn 
in my resignation. I do not try to get the 
public to change the views of the council 
even though I may not agree with the coun- 
cil. If the council adopts a bad policy which 
the people don’t want the council will soon 
find it out without any word from me. 

James Q. Patmer, Jacksonville Beach, 
Florida: I consider it the duty of the city 
manager to defend council action on any and 
every occasion except during a political cam- 
paign. On occasions I have found it advisa- 
ble, rather than make an extemporaneous 
defense before a citizen group, to request a 
meeting of the group with myself and either 
the mayor or the committee chairman under 
whose jurisdiction the matter in question 
falls. 

V. R. SmituHam, Dallas, Texas: I take an 
active part in formulating policy. Once a 
policy has been discussed and fixed, whether 
or not it is entirely in accord with my think- 
ing, I of course defend it. It is my opinion 
that a harmonious relationship with the city 
council demands that a city manager, once 
a policy has been fixed, accept it and carry 
it out wholeheartedly. Any other attitude on 
the part of the city manager would rapidly 
create an unworkable situation. 

Mark A. TRAFTON, Presque Isle, Maine: 
I have on occasion defended the council’s 
action in refusing to approve applications 
for liquor licenses when the council at- 
tempted to limit the number of places 
licensed, although the statutes make no pro- 
vision for such limitations. Upon appeal to 
the state board, however, the applicants were 
granted their licenses. 

James G. WALLACE, Kenosha, Wisconsin: 
I never defend the action of the council un- 
less I feel that the council is being unjustly 
criticized for something that is for the gen- 
eral good of the city. 
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How Cities Are Keeping Citizens Informed 


By J. FRED RIPPY, JR.* 
Administrative Assistant to City Manager, Wilmington, North Carolina 


An analysis of general annual municipal reports issued in 1945 by 96 
cities, and the extent of use of radio, movies, and leaflets; also compari- 
sons with reports issued in 1944 as to content, size, cost, and distribution. 


URING 1945 many cities continued 

to recognize the importance of gen- 

eral annual reports as a means of 
keeping citizens informed of municipal ac- 
tivities. The cities that issue reports gener- 
ally make use also of other reporting medi- 
ums such as leaflets distributed with tax or 
utility bills, radio programs, and movies. 


Annual Reports 


During 1945 the International City Man- 
agers’ Association received 140 annual 
municipal reports. About one-third of these 
reports, however, were limited in the main 
to financial data, leaving 96 reports that 
presented information on all or most city 
activities as compared with 103 general 
municipal reports issued by United States 
cities in 1944 and 97 in 1943. An analysis 
of these 96 reports, together with data se- 
cured by questionnaires sent out by the 
ICMA, shows that more money was spent 
on reports and more copies distributed than 
in the two preceding years. Sixty-seven of 
the 96 cities also issued reports in 1944 thus 
making possible some comparisons as to 
content, size, and cost. It is of interest to 
note that 54 of the 96 cities have issued an- 
nual reports for ten consecutive years or 
longer. Three cities which issued their first 
annual report in.a number of years in 1945 
are Auburn, New York; Hazel Park, Mich- 
igan; and Clifton Forge, Virginia. 

Content. The most common and widely 
accepted features of annual reports continue 
to be a departmental summary of activities, 
a directory of officials, financial data, and a 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Rippy, prior to accepting 
his present position in July 1943, was a graduate 
fellow in public administration at the University of 
Chicago, and was a part-time research assistant on 
the staff of the International City Managers’ 
Association. 


summary of achievements. The reports of 
27 cities contained an organization chart of 
the municipal government, such charts oc- 
curring more frequently in the reports of the 
cities of more than 25,000 population. Fifty- 
six reports contained graphs of various sorts 
portraying trends and accomplishments 
while 44 reports carried pictures. 

The reports of 85 cities contained one or 
more of the following items of information 
about each department: number of em- 
ployees, total expenditures, per cent of total 
expenditures to the city’s budget, per capita 
costs, trends, problems and accomplish- 
ments during the year. Comparative figures 
for previous years were used to good advan- 
tage in several reports. The reports of 87 
cities carried financial statistics, some of 
which were segregated in special sections, 
often at the back of the report. A good 
percentage of the reports continued to show 
municipal expenditures for each activity, 
either in the form of tax rate for the indi- 
vidual activity, percentage of the total city 
budget, or percentage of the tax dollar. Plan- 
ning retained its place of prominence gained 
in recent years as several cities carried com- 
plete summaries of planning board activities 
and outlined specific needs of their com- 
munities. 

Several cities made certain changes in 
methods of presenting information. Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, reduced the reading matter 
and added more charts and pictures. Several 
New England cities reduced the amount of 
statistics and added photographs and better 
narrative discussions of departmental ac- 
tivities. The Connecticut Public Expendi- 
ture Council aided several New England 
cities, including East Hartford, Connecticut, 
in the preparation of reports. The Council 
stresses the need for making reports readable 
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and interesting to the citizenry instead of 
mere compilations of figures and lists of 
legally required data. 

Distribution. Most cities mailed their 
reports but copies were also distributed at 
civic meetings and were available at city 
offices. Ninety-two of the cities sent some 
copies to persons and organizations outside 
the city and 72 cities made copies of their 
reports available to local schools for use in 
civic classes or for reference in the public 
library. 

More reports were issued than in 1944, 
with the median city issuing one report for 
every eight people compared with one for 
every 12 in 1944. Cities of 50,000 or more 
population printed one report for every 57 
(median) people compared with one for 
every 43 last year. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, continued to lead this group with 
one copy for every five citizens. The number 
of copies issued by cities from 10,000 to 
50,000 ranged from a copy for every two 
persons in Winnetka, Illinois, and Chelten- 
ham Township, Pennsylvania, to one for 
every 310 people in Outremont, Quebec. 
The typical city of less than 10,000 con- 
tinued to publish more copies on a popula- 
tion basis than larger cities, with a median 
figure of one copy for every four people. 

The 67 cities issuing reports in 1944 and 
in 1945 published a combined total of 188,- 
397 copies in 1945 compared to 170,194 in 
1944. As in 1944 the greatest increases 
were again found in cities of more than 
25,000 population. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, issued 23,000 reports in 1945: com- 
pared with 18,500 in 1944; Kansas City, 
Missouri, increased its output from 10,000 
to 15,000; Rochester, New York, published 
10,000 in 1945 and 7,000 in 1944; and Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, issued 15,0C0 in 1945 
compared to 10,000 in 1944, 

The majority of the 96 cities required 
slightly more time to publish their reports. 
The median time lapse between the end of 
the period covered and the date of issue was 
12 weeks as compared to 10 in 1944. Of 
the 67 cities issuing reports in both years, 
25 issued their reports more promptly in 
1945, 21 took more time, and 21 required 
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approximately the same time as in 1944, 
Baltimore, Maryland, required only eight 
weeks compared to 20 in 1944; Cincinnati, 
Ohio, decreased its publication time from 
40 weeks to 25; Milwaukee, Wisconsin, from 
30 to six; Pasadena, California, from 32 to 
12; Easton, Pennsylvania, from 36 to 20; 
and Lewiston, Maine, from 12 to seven 
weeks. A reduction in the time required for 
publication is a goal to strive for. 

Size and Cost. The popular 6x9-inch 
size of report continued to predominate in 
1945 with 66 cities using this size. Other 
sizes ranged from 342x6 inches for Albert 
Lea, Minnesota, to the 8'%x11-inch stencil- 
duplicated size. Of the 96 cities, 82 (85 
per cent) printed their reports. Eleven cities 
stencil-duplicated (often referred to by the 
trade name “mimeographed’’) their reports, 
and three used the hectograph process (often 
called by the trade name “ditto’’). 

The number of pages in 1945 reports re- 
mained approximately the same as in 1944 
with the median for all 96 cities being 48 
compared to 45 in 1944. The number of 
pages ranged from the five-page folder of 
Rochester, New York, to 352 pages in the 
report of Norwood, Massachusetts. 

In 1945 the typical city spent $389 on its 
report compared to $331 spent in 1944. 
Among the leading cities in expenditures for 
annual reports are Baltimore, Maryland; 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Kansas City, Missouri; Schentectady, 
New York; Lewiston, Maine; Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts; Cheltenham Township, 
Pennsylvania; and Norwood, Massachusetts. 

Publication expenses ranged from $15 
spent by Winchester, Virginia, and Plym- 
outh, Michigan, on 150 stencil-duplicated 
and 100 hectographed copies, respectively, 
to $4,100 spent by Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, on 23,000 copies of a 64-page printed 
report. Of the 67 cities that issued reports 
in 1945 and in 1944, 38 spent more on their 
reports, 18 spent less, and 11 spent approxi- 
mately the same. The 67 cities spent a com- 
bined total of $39,344 in 1945 and $35,748 
in 1944. The increased production cost is 
due to the larger number of copies issued 
and to higher printing costs. 
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Radio, Movies, Leaflets 

Only six cities reported the use of the 
radio and motion pictures in reporting muni- 
cipal activities to citizens. Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, reported short radio programs con- 
ducted by the health department and the 
public library, and movies were used by the 
same two agencies and by the museum. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, presented some post- 
war planning radio talks and Alameda, Cali- 
fornia, made three movies on the subjects of 
civilian defense, recreation department ac- 
tivities, and safety in bicycle riding. The 
Teaneck, New Jersey, police department 
continued its practice of filming important 
public events to be shown to civic clubs and 
other groups, and Columbus, Ohio, made a 
movie “This is Columbus.” 

Several cities continued the practice of 
mailing folders or leaflets to citizens, often 
enclosing them with tax or utility bills. 
These cities include Kansas City, Missouri; 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky; Durham, North 
Carolina; Schenectady, New York; and Og- 
lesby, Illinois. 


Cities Issuing Reports in 1945 


It is believed that the 96 cities arranged 
alphabetically by population groups below 
constitute a fairly complete list of United 
States cities which issued general annual 
municipal reports in 1945. Of these 96 cities, 
80 operate under the council-manager plan, 
10 the mayor-council plan, three the com- 
mission plan, and three the town meeting 
form of government. Detailed information 
concerning the 1945 report of each of these 
cities will be contained in the 1946 edition 
of The Municipal Year Book which will be 
published in June by. the International City 
Managers’ Association, and will include such 
information as the number of copies pub- 
lished, number of pages, size, publication 
expense, methods of distribution, contents. 

Cities over 100,000: Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Cambridge, Massachusetts; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; Kansas City, 
Missouri; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Rochester, 
New York; and San Diego, California. 

Cities 50,000 to 100,000: Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; Kalamazoo, Michigan; Pasadena, 


California; and Schenectady, New York. 

Cities 25,000 to 50,000: Alameda, Cali- 
fornia; Auburn, New York; Bangor, Maine; 
Easton, Pennsylvania; Greenwich t, Con- 
necticut; Henrico County, Virginia; Johnson 
City, Tennessee; Lewiston, Maine; Lynch- 
burg, Virginia; Meridian, Mississippi; Ou- 
tremont, Quebec; Pittsfield, Massachusetts; 
Port Huron, Michigan; Shawinigan Falls, 
Quebec; Teaneck tp, New Jersey; and Wil- 
mington, North Carolina. 

Cities 10,000 to 25,000: Albert Lea, Min- 
nesota; Atchison, Kansas; Boulder, Colo- 
rado; Chambersburg, Pennsylvania; Chelt- 
enham tp, Pennsylvania; East Hartford, 
Connecticut; Escanaba, Michigan; Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida; Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia; Hazel Park, Michigan; Ironton, Ohio; 
La Tuque, Quebec; Marquette, Michigan; 
Minot, North Dakota; Northbridge t, Mass- 
achusetts; Norwood, Massachusetts; Rum- 
ford, Maine; Rutland, Vermont; Stratford, 
Connecticut; Sumter, South Carolina; West- 
mount, Quebec; Wilmette, Illinois; Win- 
chester, Virginia; Winnetka, Illinois. 

Cities 5,000 to 10,000: Alliance, Nebras- 
ka; Brattleboro, Vermont; Brewer, Maine; 
Clifton Forge, Virginia; DeLand, Florida; 
Fort Fairfield, Maine; Houlton, Maine; 
Mansfield, Massachusetts; Middleboro t, 
Massachusetts; Plymouth, Michigan; Pres- 
que Isle, Maine; Rhinelander, Wisconsin; 
Rockingham, Vermont; Rockland, Vermont; 
St. Johnsbury t, Vermont; St. Johnsbury v, 
Vermont; Salem, Virginia; Tipton, Indiana; 
Walpole, Massachusetts; and Yeadon, 
Pennsylvania. 

Cities under 5,000: Bellows Falls, Ver- 
mont; Bloomfield, Connecticut; Camden, 
Maine; Castleton, Vermont; Dexter t, 
Maine; Dover-Foxcroft, Maine; Ellsworth, 
Maine; Fillmore, California; Hillsborough, 
California; Huntington Woods, Michigan; 
Manchester, Vermont; Mercer t, Maine; 
Middlebury t, Vermont; Middlebury v, 
Vermont; Montrose, Colorado; Mt. Desert 
t, Maine; Norridgewock t, Maine; North- 
field t, Vermont; Northfield v, Vermont; 
Norway t, Maine; Oakland, Maine; Ogles- 
by, Illinois; Sweet Home, Oregon; and 
Westerville, Ohio. 








Current Municipal Problems 





Basis for Increasing Pay of Employees in 
Same Class 


What is the practice of cities in establishing 
salary ranges for uniformed classes of posi- 
tions in the fire and police departments, 
and at the same time allowing for possible 
differences in pay rates for employees in 
the same classification? 


UDGING from the observation of prac- 
tice in various cities, there appear to be 
three principal ways of handling this 

problem. One method is to set up a pay 
range for each class of position in the fire 
and police departments. Each range consists 
of a minimum and a maximum pay rate, 
with allowance for several merit increases 
within the range. Among the cities that use 
this type of policy are Akron, Ohio; Flint, 
Michigan; Atlanta, Georgia; Birmingham, 
Alabama; and Seattle, Washington. Under 
the Seattle plan the range in pay for both 
firemen and policemen contains only one 
step increase of $10 per month. It is pre- 
sumed that this relatively limited range was 
adopted to permit some pay differential be- 
tween the new employee and the experienced 
man, without at the same time raising prob- 
lems of employee dissatisfaction which some- 
times develop when there are substantial 
variations in pay rates for employees with 
identical job titles. 

A variation of the above pay policy is 
found in some cities, where the pay range 
applies only to the entrance-level position, 
such as patrolman and fireman. As under 
the policy already described, pay increases 
within the range are dependent upon efficien- 
cy and value to the department. In the case 
of the higher-level positions, however, such 
as sergeant, lieutenant, and captain, no pay 
range is provided, and each of these classes 
of positions carries a single flat pay rate. 
Cities which follow this practice include 


Long Beach, Sacramento, San Diego, Miami, 
and Minneapolis. 

Another variation is illustrated in the 
policy followed by the city of Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. There, increases within the pay 
range for patrolmen and firemen are entirely 
on an automatic basis. The pay rate for the 
class of Fireman, Rank I, is $150 a month 
for the first six months; upon completion of 
the second six months the rate becomes 
$160; and after completion of a year of 
service the employee receives $175 per 
month. It is interesting to note that in only 
one instance (Huntington Park, California) 
does the pay plan provide for a single flat 
salary rate for each class of position in the 
police and fire departments. Although cities 
differ on other features of their pay policies, 
it is apparently generally recognized that a 
salary range in at least the beginning level 
of police and fire positions is desirable. An 
interesting variation in practice is found in 
Alameda, California, where extra salary is 
paid to members of the police department 
who attain and retain the qualifications of 
“sharpshooter,” or “marksman.” 

In cities where an effective service rating 
system operates, pay increases within the 
established range are usually dependent upon 
the employee attaining at least a specified 
minimum service rating for the period im- 
mediately preceding the granting of the in- 
crease. Pay policies of this sort typically 
provide that the employee shall progress to 
the next higher step in the established pay 
range for his position at the end of a stated 
period, such as a year, provided that his 
services have been satisfactory or better dur- 
ing that period. Generally speaking, a pay 
policy which provides for salary increases on 
an entirely automatic basis, without reference 
to efficiency, is to be avoided on the ground 
that it offers no incentive to employees to 
improve themselves on the job. It is some- 
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times argued that this consideration is not 
applicable in the case of firemen and police- 
men, since the duties of these positions are 
rigidly prescribed and allow relatively little 
room for individual employees to exercise 
initiative or independent judgment. While 
there is a certain amount of truth in this, 
the argument can be used to justify a single 
pay rate for all employees in the class just 
as effectively as to justify automatic pay 
increases. The fact remains that firemen 
and policemen can demonstrate interest and 
ability to master the full scope of their jobs, 
either through formal training programs or 
through self-training. Any police or fire offi- 
cial who has had experience in a supervisory 
post will testify that there are often substan- 
tial variations among his subordinates in 
their ability, adaptability, and versatility. 

While service rating systems present prob- 
lems of their own, the use of such a system 
as a basis for determining pay increases at 
least demonstrates that management is not 
interested in rewarding the employee who 
is content merely to “get by.” If such rat- 
ings are done conscientiously they will pro- 
vide a means for rewarding superior accom- 
plishment to the extent that the financial 
resources of the department will permit. If 
employees are made to understand that the 
mere passage of time is not alone sufficient 
to justify a pay increase, administration of 
the pay policy can become a positive force 
for bringing employee performance to a high 
level and keeping it there. 

Though much can be gained through the 
use of a good service rating system, it is 
important to recognize at the outset that 
the development and operation of such a 
system is no easy, over-night task. Although 
a considerable amount of research has been 
done in recent years, there has not yet been 
developed any one system or series of forms 
for evaluating employee performance which 
has proven to be universally successful. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that by fol- 
lowing certain basic principles a service rat- 
ing system can be developed which provides 
a more reliable measure of the employee’s 
worth than is provided .by a supervisor’s 
snap judgment or by straight seniority. 


Present-day literature in the public per- 
sonnel field includes a substantial amount of 
discussion on the various aspects of service 
rating systems. Two such articles are: 
“Service Rating Plans,” by Albert H. Aron- 
son, which appeared in the October, 1941, 
issue of Public Personnel Review; and “Em- 
ployee Service Reports in Smaller Cities,” 
by Charles A. Adams, which appeared in the 
March, 1940, issue of PuBLic MANAGEMENT. 
The Adams article describes a form designed 
and used in Saginaw, Michigan, which has 
subsequently been adapted for use in sev- 
eral other cities. It is short, simple, and 
relatively easy to administer, making it suit- 
able for use in municipal agencies where 
the more elaborate and complex types of 
rating systems would have no added value. 
Among the larger cities which use an adap- 
tation of this form is Louisville, Kentucky. 
The rating forms used in the Dallas, Texas, 
police and fire departments, together with 
the manual on service ratings used by the 
St. Louis department of personnel, will also 
furnish helpful leads toward the develop- 
ment of an effective rating system. 


Of equal or greater importance than the 
rating form itself is the administration of 
whatever plan is adopted. This applies with 
particular force to the education of employ- 
ees and supervisors in the purpose and use 
of the rating plan. On this point there is 
almost universal agreement by those who 
have had experience in the administration 
of service rating plans. A good rating form 
may be rendered useless through lack of 
uniformity in administration and through 
lack of interest or understanding on the part 
of the raters. On the other hand, a simple 
form adequately explained to employees and 
raters alike, and with the results of its usage 
periodically checked by the personnel office, 
will provide a solid foundation for an endur- 
ing rating program. Modifications and the 
development of more intricate rating devices 
can come later, but without the solid base 
of understanding and willingness to cooper- 
ate, even the most technically perfect system 
will not long survive-—J. J. DoNOvAN, as- 
sistant director, Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada. 











News of the Month 





Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


ETERANS’ Information Centers. The 

Retraining and Reemployment Admin- 
istration in the Department of Labor on 
February 13 issued Order No. 3 on the or- 
ganization and operation of veterans’ advis- 
ory centers. The purpose of the order is to 
assist all cities to reach the standards ob- 
tained by communities which have set up 
outstanding centers. It is suggested that the 
advisory or information center should be 
centrally located and render one-stop service, 
including information on the benefits and 
services available from government and com- 
munity agencies, referral service, and coun- 
seling service; and act as a clearinghouse 
through which all resources of the commu- 
nity can be coordinated. 

The order also urges the governor of each 
state to establish or implement a state gov- 
ernmental agency to stimulate and encour- 
age communities in the establishment of in- 
formation centers throughout the state 
wherever the local situation may require 
such a center. Finally, the order indicates 
how federal agencies subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the RRA will cooperate with the state 
and local agencies in the establishment and 
operation of community advisory or infor- 
mation centers for veterans. Municipal offi- 
cials may secure copies of Order No. 3 on 
request to PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 

Surplus Property. Responsibility for sur- 
plus property disposal has been centered in 
a single agency by the transfer effective 
March 25 of the functions of the War Assets 
Corporation and the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration to the War Assets Administra- 
tion established in the Office for Emergency 
Management in the Executive Office of the 
President. 

Social Security. The Social Security Board 
in a recent report to the House Ways and 
Means Committee has recommended the 
extension of social security coverage to em- 
ployees of state and local governments. Cov- 


erage of municipal employees would be at 
the option of local governing boards, and 
provision would be made for the consolida- 
tion of the state or local system with the 
national system in order to obtain the ben- 
efits of both without additional cost. ... 
Hearings began late in February on the hos- 
pital and health center aid bill (S. 191), 
which has been approved by the Senate. 


Federal Housing Program Gets Started, 
Looks Toward Local Action 


HE veterans’ emergency housing pro- 
gram presented to President Truman 
on February 7 by Wilson W. Wyatt, housing 
administrator, has been accepted as the ad- 
ministration program and Congress has been 
asked to pass bills to appropriate $600,000,- 
000 for premium payments to prefabricators 
and to manufacturers of building materials; 
to increase from $191,900,000 to $250,000,- 
000 the appropriation to FPHA to finance 
conversions of temporary units for veterans; 
to provide insured mortgages up to 90 per 
cent of the current costs of houses; to subsi- 
dize private research into the development of 
new materials and new methods of construc- 
tion; to keep the lid on rent ceilings and 
authorize price ceilings on both old and new 
houses and on building sites; and to extend 
to the end of 1947 federal authority to im- 
pose priorities and allocations. The Presi- 
dent also requested that the general hous- 
ing bill (S. 1592) be enacted as part of the 
program. It is anticipated in some quarters 
that the President will request direct federal 
grants to municipalities, if necessary, to 
assist in reclaiming land, extending utilities, 
and laying out or improving streets in con- 
nection with new housing. 
Under his enormously broad powers, Ad- 
ministrator Wyatt is considering a plan to 
prohibit all deferrable construction, both 
public and private, and limit repairs and 
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extensions to $300 unless permission is se- 
cured from the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration. Municipal officials may be asked 
to assist by setting up local boards which 
will determine which construction projects 
should be permitted to proceed. 

Among the other things which municipal- 
ities may be asked to do are: (1) provide 
sites for re-use of temporary war housing 
for veterans; (2) revise building codes where 
necessary to permit erection of permanent 
prefabricated houses or houses assembled 
from prefabricated or newly developed ma- 
terials and supplies; (3) revise zoning codes 
where necessary to permit conversion of ex- 
isting dwellings into units for multiple occu- 
pancy by veterans; (4) speed up issuance 
of building permits and inspection; (5) 
help prepare land and facilities to accommo- 
date new dwellings, and provide adequate 
transportation facilities for new develop- 
ments. 

The National Housing Agency has issued 
a regulation establishing procedures for re- 
imbursing cities and other local public agen- 
cies for expenses incurred in acquiring any 
temporary housing units for re-use by vet- 
erans. 


States and Cities Take Action 
on Emergency Housing 


OUR states are taking steps toward 

meeting the housing shortage. In Mas- 
sachusetts a state housing bill would author- 
ize cities to (1) undertake repairs or remod- 
eling of houses for veterans, (2) acquire land 
for sale to veterans or contractors who will 
sell or rent houses to veterans, (3) go into 
the housing business for themselves, and (4) 
seize homes from which veterans and their 
families have been evicted without fault. 
In Minnesota the governor has appointed a 
state housing expediter to work with build- 
ing supply industries and federal agencies 
on materials distribution, to aid local com- 
munities in making use of unused buildings, 
and to help cities benefit from the programs 
of federal agencies having to do with hous- 
ing. In Illinois the state has contributed 
$4,300,000 to the Chicago Housing Author- 


ity for use in acquiring land for veterans’ 
housing, and in California the governor has 
called a special session of the legislature to 
consider a bond issue of perhaps $100,000,- 
000 for loans to veterans for homes and 
farms. 

City officials over the country are strug- 
gling with such questions as where to get 
money, where to get materials, where to 
get land, and how to determine the extent 
of the need for housing. Los Angeles has 
received $60,000 from a local service organ- 
ization which has been turned over to the 
Los Angeles Housing Authority. In St. Louis 
the city comptroller has approved a $300,000 
appropriation for use in setting up a non- 
profit corporation that would construct a 
600-unit housing development for veterans. 
The balance of $900,000 needed to finance 
the undertaking would come from private 
investors. City-owned sites would be used 
for the development and a local group has 
agreed to construct the houses at cost. New 
York City has made $825,000 available on 
loan to the New York City Housing Au- 
thority to prepare sites for the temporary 
war housing that it is bringing into the city. 
Menomonee, Wisconsin, has made a $25,000 
loan to its newly formed housing authority, 
using its unallocated surplus funds, with the 
local banks making another $15,000 avail- 
able at 1 per cent interest. St. Paul has al- 
lotted a special $100,000 fund for the con- 
struction of temporary shelter houses to be 
set up on a playground area. 


City Establishes On-the-Job Training 
Program for Veterans 


HE city of Flint, Michigan, has estab- 

lished in-service or on-the-job training 
for veterans under the GI Bill of Rights. 
Thirteen veterans are now being trained for 
such positions as real property appraiser, 
instrument man (surveying), landscape gar- 
dener, planning technician, police adminis- 
trative aide, stationary fireman, and water 
serviceman. The Veterans Administration 
supplements the wage of veterans trainees 
during the training period up to $65 a month 
for a single veteran and $90 for a married 
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veteran, plus the cost of books and tuition. 

To secure approval as a training institution 
the city made application to the state ap- 
proving agency designated by the Veterans 
Administration which in Michigan is the 
state department of public instruction. The 
city indicated that training was to be pro- 
vided for recognized public service positions 
and that the employing agency had adequate 
facilities to provide the necessary training, 
utilizing existing educational sources, on-the- 
job instruction, adult education classes and 
correspondence courses. 

Upon receiving approval as a training in- 
stitution the city established a program of 
training for specific positions. For example, 
a two-year training course was set up for 
the position of planning technician. In- 
cluded in the training are the correspondence 
courses in Local Planning Administration 
and in Public Works Administration offered 
by the International City Mangers’ Associ- 
ation. The position of planning technician 
pays $2,029, but during the training period 
the veteran is classified as an engineering 
draftsman at starting pay of $1,660, with 
increases at the end of six months and at 
the end of a year. During this two-year 
period the Veterans Administration pays the 
veteran the difference between the amount 
he receives from the city and the $2,029, 
plus tuition and certain other training ex- 
penses. At the end of the training period 
the veteran trainee must pass the regular 
examination for the job before he can re- 
ceive full appointment. The federal allow- 
ance is discontinued when the veteran passes 
the examination and has been appointed to 
the position. 


Veterans returning to their former jobs 
with the city, as well as veterans who are 
recruited as new employees, may take train- 
ing on the job. The veteran receives subsis- 
tence payment only if he is a new employee 
classed as a trainee for a regular classified 
position, and who during a fixed training 
period is paid less than a trained worker. 
The municipal employee veteran who wishes 
to enroll in a correspondence course, for ex- 
ample, without subsistence allowance but 
with the federal government paying for the 


| March 


training must meet certain requirements. 
Municipal officials may secure more details 
on the Flint plan on request to PuBLic Man- 
AGEMENT. 


Suggests Open-Minded Approach 
on City Employee Unions 


UBLIC employees must not strike and 

government agencies may not recognize 
the closed shop among their employees. This 
position is taken by the National Civil Serv- 
ice League in a recent report discussing the 
essentials of public policy and the rights 
and obligations of administrators and legis- 
lative bodies with respect to the relations of 
government with its employees (see Pick of 
the Month section). At the same time the 
League called upon government agencies to 
establish machinery for sympathetic and 
cooperative discussions with public employ- 
ees as a means of averting or alleviating dis- 
putes. 

Public administrators are advised in the 
report that “in keeping with the times’’ they 
should not interfere with the mere act of 
organization by employees. It is pointed 
out that with the new industrial types of 
activity undertaken by various governments, 
and the difficulty which many groups of 
employees have in maintaining their eco- 
nomic status in a period of rising prices, 
“membership in employee organizations in 
the public service is likely to show even 
more rapid strides in the postwar years.” 
Public officials may be faced with demands 
“which may be new to them”; and because 
“they may be inadequately prepared for 
such situations may, through ignorance, take 
indefensibly hostile stands, or, through ‘fear, 
make an unwise concession of principles . . .” 

The report points out further that it is 
the duty of government to avoid unfavor- 
able conditions of public employment, and 
to provide adequate machinery for the pre- 
vention and removal of employment prob- 
lems at their source; but when government 
fails in that duty “‘it still remains the obli- 
gation of public employees to limit the pre- 
sentation of their case to peaceable meth- 
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ods.” Recognizing the danger of self-seeking 
efforts of pressure groups, the report states 
that legislators and public administrators 
must maintain vigorously and consistently 
their obligations to exercise the judgment 
expected of good management and good 
leadership in such matters as assignment of 
work, rewards, and discipline, etc. It is 
pointed out also that if employee organiza- 
tions use their strength for wrong purposes 
and against the public interest “they court 
hostile restrictions and genegate opposition 
to betterment of their conditions of service.” 

Other statements contained in the League’s 
report include: 

Public bodies are justified in the prohibition 
of outside affiliation by any group in govern- 
ment service solely when the danger of parti- 
sanship or impaired public confidence is real. 
A general, indiscriminate attempt to dominate 
the form of organization desired by employees 
is out of step with the times. 

Normally, a “contract” with an employee 
association in the public service represents an 
advisory group judgment which an adminis- 
trator is willing to accept, not a_ technical 
instrument regarded as binding the government 
in the future to a contract resulting from 
group pressure. 

The head of a public agency must at all 
times be free to accept petitions or requests 
for conferences from any source, but he should 
reserve any “agreement” for conferences with 
the group representing the majority. 


Creates Arbitration Board to Settle 
Industrial Labor Disputes 


HE city council of Toledo, Ohio, recently 

approved an “industrial relations char- 
ter” which creates a labor-management 
citizens’ committee of 18 appointed by 
the mayor. The charter is recommended 
by the Toledo city council for adoption 
by representatives of industry and labor in 
the city. The preamble states: “Industrial 
harmony means more than the elimination 
of strikes, slow-downs and lockouts. It 
means a practical, common-sense recognition 
of the rights of both employers and em- 


”? 
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ployees, the mutuality of their interests, and 
the importance of their joint responsibility 
to the citizens as a whole, whose interests 
transcend the presumed rights of any 
group.” 

The charter sets forth six principles: (1) 
management acknowledges the right of em- 
ployees to form labor organizations without 
interference and to bargain collectively; (2) 
labor recognizes the inherent right of man- 
agement to direct the operations of the en- 
terprise; (3) neither labor nor management 
will discriminate against any employee be- 
cause of race, creed, or color; (4) manage- 
ment and labor agree that improvements in 
productive efficiency and technological ad- 
vances result in lower costs and selling prices 
and wider markets; (5) labor and manage- 
ment realize that difference and disagree- 
ment should be minimized by joint discus- 
sion and by voluntary utilization of media- 
tion, fact-finding, and arbitration facilities 
made available through the labor-manage- 
ment-citizens’ committee; and (6) labor and 
management agree that an educational pro- 
gram is desirable to promote a better mu- 
tual understanding between workers, union 
officials, supervisors, foremen, and managers. 

Upon joint application of the parties to 
a difference or disagreement the committee 
will undertake fact finding and provide arbi- 
tration facilities. Both parties must sign a 
stipulation clearly defining the issue or issues 
to be decided and stating that the decision 
reached will be accepted by both parties as 
final and binding. In the case of a labor- 
management dispute which may adversely 
affect the welfare of the community, and 
where the parties to the dispute have not 
jointly requested arbitration facilities, the 
chairman of the committee may request one 
or more management members of the com- 
mittee to confer with the employer-disputant 
and one or more labor members of the com- 
mittee to confer with the representatives of 
the employees-disputant. The committee 
may also make recommendations in jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 
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Millions 
tpetien ____VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS _ 














BY QUARTERS 
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BY FOUR WEEK PERIODS 
yor6 
Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include contracts out- 
side the country or shipbuilding. During the 
first four weeks of 1946 construction contracts 
totaled $278,080,000, or 215 per cent above the 
same period in 1945. Public construction totaled 
$93,172,000, which is 67 per cent above last 
year. Of the public total, $36,816,000 was for 
federal work, 12 per cent below 1945, and 
$56,356,000 was for state and municipal work, 
283 per cent above a year ago. Private con- 
struction totaled $184,908,000, 471 per cent 
above 1945. The minimum size projects in- 
cluded are: waterworks and waterways projects, 
$15,000; other public works, $25,000; industrial 
building, $40,000; and other buildings, $150,000. 
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The consumers’ price index—the average cost 
of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in larger cities—stood at 129.9 on Jan- 
uary 15, 1946, which was exactly the same as 
on December 15, 1945 (1935-39=100). The 
family food bill was down 0.3 but there were 
scattered increases in the prices of clothing 


and housefurnishings. The index is up 2.2 per 
cent from January, 1945, the largest increases 
being 4.5 per cent in the cost of clothing and 
3.4 per cent in the cost of housefurnishings. 
Living costs on January 15, 1946 were 28.9 per 
cent above those of January 15, 1941, and 
31.7 per cent above those of August 15, 1939. 
This index does not reflect, however, additional 
wartime increases caused by lower quality, dis- 
appearance of low-priced goods, and _ forced 
changes in living habits. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.29 on 
March 1, 1946, as compared with 1.31 on 
February 1, 1946. (Note: This index aver- 
ages bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary 
inversely with bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 3,000 in January, 1946, which was 49 
per cent more than in January, 1945, and 5 
per cent more than in January, 1941. 
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Civic Full Employment Committee 


N BUFFALO, New York, a_ 15-member 

“civic full-employment committee” ap- 
pointed by the mayor last August has reported 
on its activities in smashing bottlenecks which 
impede the progress of reconversion. Organized 
to promote full employment and _ industrial 
growth of the area, the committee is composed 
of representatives of management, labor, and 
the public. After studying the facts on veteran 
employment the committee recommended that 
veterans’ organizations be urged to institute an 
educational program among business firms to 
promote on-the-job arfd apprenticeship training 
and that the New York State Division of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs provide assistance in the promo- 
tion of such training. The chief purpose of 
the committee is to help displaced war-workers 
and veterans return to normal employment. 


Decide on War Memorials 


In Toledo, Ohio, the city council recently 
approved a sketch for a war memorial building 
to be erected in the civic center, and authorized 
the city manager to apply to the Federal Works 
Agency for $52,000 for the purpose of pre- 
paring necessary plans and _ specifications. 
Youngstown, Ohio, has created a war memorial 
commission which will develop plans for a 
stadium and civic center. . . . To assist com- 
munities in deciding on a suitable type of war 
memorial, The American City (470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16) has issued a pamphlet 
entitled Commemoration Through Community 
Service which suggests such memorials as: com- 


*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials: 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works As- 
sociation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministers, Governmental Research Association, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, National Fire Protection Association, 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, and 
United States Conference of Mayors. 


‘What American Cities Are Doing” 


munity buildings, civic center, city hall, museum, 
library, auditorium, municipal theatre, park and 
playgrounds, swimming pool, bandstands, caril- 
lon, flagpole, fountain, community forest, and 
boulevard. It presents various arrangements 
for community center buildings and makes sug- 
gestion for organizing a war memorial commit- 
tee. . . . In Des Moines, Iowa, voters cast a 
68 per cent favorable vote for a bond issue of 
$2,750,000 for a veterans’ memorial building. 


Creates Industrial Development Agency 


Salina, Kansas (21,073), has established a 
city industrial development department headed 
by a director whose duties are defined as con- 
ducting research, contacting business interests, 
aiding new business in locating in the city, 
preparing brochures, assembling data, and in 
general promoting development of the com- 
munity along industrial lines. An 11-member 
committee appointed by the council will meet 
and consult with the city council and make 
recommendations concerning industrial develop- 
ment matters. 


Higher Wages for Laborers 


Baltimore, Maryland, recently increased the 
hourly wages of its labor force in the public 
works department from five cents up to 20 
cents under an agreement between the city and 
an AFL local union. Hourly pay rates for some 
of the employees are: garage foremen, $1.15; 
auto repairman and electric welders, $1.10; 
water meter repairmen, $1.05; street cleaning 
foremen, carpenters, blacksmiths, $1; painters, 
95 cents; pipe layers and timbermen, 93 cents; 
labor gang leaders 90 cents; heavy duty labor- 
ers, 86 cents; and light duty laborers, 83 cents. 
The cost of the increases, estimated at $120,000 
a year, will be made up in part by reducing the 
labor force and adopting other economies. The 
agreement provides for a work week of 48 hours 
with overtime paid at the rate of time and one- 
half, and double time on holidays, two weeks 
vacation with pay and six days sick leave. The 
public works department recognizes a union as 
the bargaining representative for its members 
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but states that nothing in the agreement can 
prevent any employee or employees, whether 
or not they are members of the union, from 
bargaining or dealing with the department in 
their own behalf either singly or collectively, 
and nothing shall be construed to establish a 
closed shop. 


Cities Adopting Council-Manager Plan 


Twenty-eight municipalities adopted the coun- 
cil-manager plan of government during 1945 
making a total of 608 cities and nine counties 
operating under this form in the United States 
at the end of the year. In addition, 29 cities 
in Canada, Ireland, and Puerto Rico have the 
council-manager plan. The largest city adopting 
the plan in 1945 was Corpus Christi, Texas 
(57,301). Cities adopting the council-manager 
plan since January 1 are Cocoa, Florida (3,098) ; 
Bucksport, Maine (2,927); Edinburg, Texas 
(8,718), and Shenandoah, Iowa (6,846), the 
last named city giving the city manager limited 
powers. Four cities will vote on the adoption 
of the manager plan in March or April: 
Burlingame, California (15,940); Fairbanks, 
Alaska (3,455); Lebanon, New Hampshire 
(7,590); and Ypsilanti, Michigan (12,121). 
Waco, Texas (55,282), which has operated under 
the council-manager plan since 1924, recently 
voted three-to-one to abandon this plan and 
return to the mayor-council form. This is the 
twenty-ninth city which abandoned the council- 
manager plan by vote of the people. 


Training Police In Race Relations 


In California the attorney general has dis- 
tributed to all police chiefs and sheriffs of the 
state a 38-page bulletin entitled A Guide to 
Race Relations for Police Officers, designed to 
serve as an outline for an in-service training 
course for police in the handling of racial 
problems. Arranged in outline form to provide 
a framework for group discussion, the material 
in this bulletin incorporates the substance of 
discussions and conclusions reached in a training 
program in the police department of Richmond, 
California, attended by a score of police officers 
and consultants from the state department of 
justice, and the American Council on Race 
Relations. National law-enforcement leaders, 
at a conference called by the American Council 
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in Chicago last year, urged that a basic training 
course be developed, tested, and distributed 
nationally because “officers trained to under- 
stand minority problems could do much to halt 
racial friction.” Another pamphlet on race 
relations, entitled the Police and Minority 
Groups, published in 1944 by the International 
City Managers’ Association, has been used by 
93 municipal police departments, by army mili- 
tary police and security officers, and by race 
relations committees of organized labor groups. 


Cities Seek New Taxing Power 


The mayor of New York City recently asked 
the governor and legislature for new taxing 
powers to impose special taxes to raise an addi- 
tional $102,000,000 annual revenue. The mayor’s 
program includes a 1 per cent sales tax; an 
additional 5 per cent tax on pari-mutuel play 
at race tracks; a one-half of 1 per cent payroll 
tax payable by employers; a 5 per cent hotel 
room tax; a 5 per cent amusement tax; a 5 
per cent tax on telephone, electric, telegraph, 
steam, and gas bills; and a 5 per cent tax on 
luxury purchases to be levied only in the event 
the present federal luxury tax is reduced to the 
prewar rate. . . . Under six bills which have 
been introduced in the legislature of Rhode 
Island, the city of Providence would be enabled 
to raise $1,175,000 by adopting the following 
taxes: sewer rental tax, one cent for each 20 
cents of admission prices at places of amuse- 
ment, a seat tax of up to $8 a seat or $300 
a vehicle on motor vehicles transporting pas- 
sengers for hire, a 5 per cent tax on hotel 
and lodging house accommodation bills, re- 
enactment of the present 4 per cent state tax 
on pari-mutuel betting, and a tax on tangible 
personal property of the telephone company at 
the rate of $2.50 on each $100. . . . The 
mayor of Milwaukee in a recent letter to the 
council recommended consideration of a munici- 
pal income tax to finance the city’s postwar 
improvement program. . . . Voters in Miami, 
Florida, have approved imposition of charges 
for sewer service. Shreveport, Louisiana, has 
granted a bus franchise which provides that the 
city will receive $2.50 per passenger seat per 
year. In Boulder, Colorado (12,958), proper- 
ties outside the city limits now pay double the 
amount charged inside the city for sewer con- 
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nections. . . . The Missouri legislature has 
passed a bill enabling St. Louis to increase 
the city tax rate as much as 52 cents per $100 
assessed valuation. . . . Cleveland, Ohio, voters 
on February 19 approved a two and one-half 
mill increase in the city operating levy for 
this year. 
Taxing City Utilities in Ohio 

The publicly owned Cleveland Transit System 
will pay approximately $275,000 in real and 
personal property taxes for the year 1943 as 
the result of the Ohio Supreme Court decision 
in Zangerle v. Cleveland, 145 O.S.347, in which 
the court held that the transit system was 
subject to real and personal property taxes for 
1943. The decision rests on the theory that 
the city is operating its transit utility in a pro- 
prietary capacity primarily for profit. The 
state department of taxation has ruled, how- 
ever, that penalties and interest amounting to 
$40,000 on 1943 taxes will not be charged to 
the city. The transit system has filed applica- 
tion for exemption from taxes for 1944 and 
1945, but not on property that is not used in 
operation. Municipal officials in Ohio are in a 
quandary as to the meaning of the court deci- 
sion. In some quarters it is. believed that the 
Zangerle decision will subject to taxation all 
municipal utilities acquired or extended solely 
through the use of revenue bonds, and it is 
reported that the state department of taxation 
is considering assessing municipally owned 
waterworks utilities. 


Recent Finance News 


Municipal officials who have had little or 
no accounting experience or training will find 
useful the recently published accounting manual 
for small cities prepared by Arthur M. Lorig 
and published jointly by the University of 
Washington, the Association of Washington 
Cities, and the state division of municipal cor- 
porations. . . . Saginaw, Michigan (82,794), 
has reduced its debt from $7,593,000 in 1930 
to $1,883,300 in 1945. . . . In Omaha, Nebraska 
(223,844), a cigarette and cigar tax which 
became effective on February 15, will bring 
in a revenue of about $322,000 during 1946. 
The cigarette tax is two cents on each pack 
of 20 cigarettes, and one cent for each 10 
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additional cigarettes, while the cigar tax is one 
cent each regardless of price. . . . The United 
States Supreme Court on January 14 held 
that the state of New York is not entitled to 
immunity from a federal excise tax imposed 
on mineral waters bottled and sold by the 
state from Saratoga Springs. In commenting 
on this decision the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers states: “The net effect 
of the decision seems to be that the court... 
has further narrowed the doctrine of govern- 
mental immunity, and the court has engaged 
in some unfortunate general language which 
will bring on much litigation in the future.” 
... A federal circuit court of appeals recently 
upheld in City of Longview, Texas v. First 
National Bank of Longview, the right of a city 
to tax the shares of national banks under state 
legislative grant. 


County Plans Community Budget 


In Blue Earth County, Minnesota, a com- 
mittee on intergovernmental affairs is working 
on a community budget which will break down 
the amounts spent by federal, state, and local 
agencies on specific items of local government, 
and thus help officials and citizens to analyze 
the effectiveness with which their tax dollar is 
being spent. This community budget project is 
an outgrowth of the work of the Blue Earth 
Council on Intergovernmental Relations made 
up of representatives from the county, the city 
of Mankato, the Mankato school district, and 
two citizens elected at large from the county. 
A study has revealed a total of 155 units of 
local government in the county; with many 
government agencies operating not only inde- 
pendently of one another but in some cases 
at odds with each other. All of this led to 
bewilderment on the part of the average citizen 
who found that he had little opportunity to 
influence the direct course of his government. 


Plans for Recreation Areas 


In Detroit the park and recreation depart- 
ment and the city plan commission have recom- 
mended to the city council that $2,500,000 per 
year be devoted to land acquisition for parks, 
playfields, and playgrounds. It was suggested 
that top priority be given to the acquisition of 
vacant sites in outlying areas threatened with 
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early development and sharply rising acquisition 
costs. The plan commission stated that a com- 
prehensive system of playfield sites should be 
laid out so that there will be a 30- to 40-acre 
playfield within a mile to a mile and one-half 
of all homes. Such playfields would include 
at least 28 acres for active sports and should 
be enclosed in a parklike setting for family 
picnics or passive recreation. The playfields 
would be located near intermediate and high 
schools so that they could be used jointly for 
school physical education programs and com- 
munity recreation. Smaller playgrounds of five 
acres would be located in each neighborhood 
near the elementary school. 


Tackling the Parking Problem 


In Hartford, Connecticut, the mayor has 
appointed a development commission to study 
problems relating to the city’s future including 
traffic, parking, and industrial expansion. . . . 
A study of parking practices in Detroit indi- 
cates that the cost of parking is secondary to 
walking distance. Motorists paying a 10- to 
15-cent parking fee walked an average dis- 
tance of 820 feet according to the study, and 
those paying a 40-cent fee walked an average 
distance of 750 feet. . . . The Chicago city 
council recently adopted a resolution requesting 
the state legislature to permit Chicago to estab- 
lish and operate municipal parking lots; and a 
pian for building an underground parking lot 
in Grant Park also is being considered. 


Personnel News From Here and There 


In Detroit, Michigan, the civil service com- 
mission has established a class of positions 
designated as “student technical assistants” in 
the ficld of business administration, engineering, 
general science, physical education, and social 
science. Students will work 20 hours weekly 
for the city department to which they are 
assigned, at pay rates ranging from 93 cents to 
$1 per hour, and during the remainder of their 
time will pursue college courses. . . . In Mil- 
waukee the city service commission has pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled Your Job With the 
City of Milwaukee which presents in question- 
and-answer form information designed to pro- 
mote improved employee relations and morale. 
With regard to unionism this pamphlet states: 
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“There is no objection to a city employee 
belonging to a union and many do. No one 
group enjoys special privileges to the exclusion 
of other groups or to the exclusion of un- 
attached employees.” . . . In Des Moines, Iowa, 
firemen have petitioned the city council to 
establish the three-platoon system which would 
call for 90 additional firemen at a cost of 
$210,000 per year. .. . In St. Paul, Minnesota, 
the heads of city departments have agreed in- 
formally to establish a 40-hour five-day week 
for as many employees as possible by putting 
into effect a staggered working time with 
skeleton crews on Saturday mornings. . . . The 
city council of Wichita, Kansas, has unani- 
mously adopted a motion stating that “there 
will be no recognition of any kind given a 
police union.” 


More Training for Policemen 


The Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute will conduct its thirty-second traffic police 
training course in Evanston, Illinois, from April 
1 to 19. This three-week course, conducted 
with the cooperation of the Safety Division of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
has been planned to assist police administrators 
train new personnel and to serve as a refresher 
course for returning veterans. . . . In Miami, 
Florida, the police department has adopted a 
new recruiting plan which places greater em- 
phasis on the intelligence and physical fitness 
of candidates. No attempt is made to deter- 
mine the applicant’s knowledge of police pro- 
cedures. Candidates who pass a battery of 
mental tests and a physical examination are 
required to take a six-week training course 
before being assigned to police duty. 


Postpone Public Works Projects 


It is estimated that more than 25 per cent 
of the volume of public works planned for this 
year has been canceled because of high prices, 
according to the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association. At the federal level the House 
Public Buildings and Grounds Committee has 
recommended postponement of $300,000,000 
worth of federal construction to conserve ma- 
terials for residential construction. Massachu- 
setts communities with cash and credit are post- 
poning construction because of high costs, ac- 
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cording to the state director of accounts who 
has estimated that construction costs are 25 
per cent above their prewar levels and in some 
cases are up nearly 100 per cent. He estimates 
that less than one-half of the projects planned 
for 1946 will be started during the year. 
Major General Philip B. Fleming, federal works 
administrator, has urged state and local gov- 
ernments to consider high prices and the need 
for goods before rushing into public works 
projects. . . . State highway officials attending 
the American Association of State Highway 
Officials’ conference at Oklahoma City late in 
January reported delays in highway construc- 
tion programs because of bids being rejected 
due to high prices, the bids running from 25 
to 75 per cent higher than engineering estimates. 


Approves Employee Union Agreement 


In Cleveland, Ohio, the city-owned transit 
system and an employee union have approved 
a 38-page document labeled “Conditions of 
Employment,” which dodges the Ohio law pro- 
hibiting a municipal agency from entering into 
a union contract. Employees may retire at 
the age of 60 instead of 68 as under the 
previous plan, and provision is made for prior 
service of $3.33 a month for each year of 
service prior to January 1, 1938. The docu- 
ment also provides for voluntary payroll deduc- 
tion of union dues, and covers in detail all 
working conditions. It applies ‘to some 4,000 
transit employees, including those who are not 
members of the local. Ninety per cent of 
the employees are members. The “conditions” 
were approved by the employees by a_ vote 
of 2,712 to 266. 


Police to Launch Traffic Safety Program 


The alarming increase in traffic accidents has 
led the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police to undertake a national “police traffic 
safety check” program to include brakes, lights, 
tires, windshield wipers, and horns. The pro- 
gram will begin on May 15, five days after 
the close of the highway safety conference 
which President Truman has called for May 8 
to 10 in Washington. In many cities the police 
will establish “checking lanes,” where motor- 
ists may bring their cars for voluntary check. 
The general theme of the traffic safety check 
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will be: check your car, check your driving, 
check accidents. In the brake check program 
conducted by the IACP last year one car out 
of seven failed to meet the minimum safety 
requirements. The new program will be similar 
to the brake program but wider in scope, and 
will include trucks and buses as well as pas- 
senger cars. In addition to voluntary checking, 
the police will also check the cars involved in 
accidents and traffic violations. 


Makes Profit on Federal Bonds 


Baltimore, Maryland, last month made a net 
profit of $1,061,969 from the sale of $23,200,000 
worth of federal bonds. During 1944 and 1945 
the city issued and sold sewer, water, harbor, 
school, public building, airport, and conduit 
bonds in the amount of $27,650,000, but be- 
cause the city was not ready to use the 
money part of it was invested in Treasury 
bonds yielding 114 per cent interest. The 
profit, which is to be credited to 1947 revenue, 
is equivalent to almost 8 cents on the city 
tax rate. 


Court Decides Against Police Union 


The supreme court of Mississippi on January 
14 in City of Jackson v. McLeod, 24 So. 2d 
319, upheld the dismissal of 34 policemen in 
Jackson on grounds of (1) insubordination, 
and (2) acts tending to injure the public 
service. The policemen had joined a local of 
the American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees and had refused to re- 
sign their membership. Their dismissal by the 
mayor was upheld by the civil service com- 
mission but a trial by jury found against the 
city (see PuBLtic MANAGEMENT, July, 1945, 
p. 219) and the city of Jackson appealed to 
the supreme court. The court pointed out that 
police must perform their duties without favor- 
itism and should be “free from obligation of 
any other allegiance whatsoever.” The court 
had reference to the pledge which each member 
of the local union was required to take: “I 
. . . pledge my honor to observe faithfully the 
constitution and laws of this local . . . not to 
make public any of the private proceedings of 
this local . . . support the product and services 
of organized labor . . . and at all times to 
bear true and faithful allegiance . . . to the 
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labor movement in general.” The dissenting 
opinion stated in part: “. . . this does not 
mean that the right to organize, assemble, 
and petition for the redress of grievances . 
can be abridged or curtailed so long as there 
has not been an abuse of these constitutional 
guaranties.” 


New Services, Better Organization 


Nine Michigan cities including Grand Haven, 
Muskegon Heights, Plymouth, Manistique, and 
Ypsilanti, in recent months have adopted ordi- 
nances establishing recreation boards. . . . North 
Carolina has established a state recreation com- 
mission and a large number of municipalities are 
setting up local recreation agencies. . . . Mosinee, 
Wisconsin (1,361), has made its school system a 
part of the municipal government with the 
school budget incorporated in the city budget. 
. . . Three Wisconsin towns, Wisconsin Rapids 
(11,416), Wauwatosa (27,769), and Tomah 
(3,817), have provided for the appointment of 
the city assessor for an indefinite tenure to re- 
place the former system of election by the 
people. Lansing, Michigan (78,753), through a 
recent charter amendment has replaced an elec- 
tive board of assessors with one assessor ap- 
pointed for an indefinite tenure. . . . In St. Paul, 
Minnesota, the department of education, headed 
by an administrator appointed by the mayor, 
has been reorganized into four major divisions: 
personnel, business administration, curriculum, 
and special services, each headed by an assis- 
tant superintendent. 


Municipal Leagues Expand Activities 


The state of Washington by a 1945 law has 
given an impetus to research in municipal gov- 
ernment by providing that four cents per capita 
from the state motor vehicle excise tax be paid 
to the Bureau of Governmental Research at the 
University of Washington “for studies and re- 
search in municipal government, publications, 
educational conferences and attendance thereat, 
and for furnishing technical, consultative and 
field services to cities and towns on problems 
relating to planning, public health, municipal 
sanitation, fire protection, law enforcement, post- 
war improvements and public works, and on 
any and all matters relating to city and town 
governments.” Funds are to be spent through 
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the Association of Washington Cities, which 
is recognized as the official agency of local goy- 
ernments. . . . West Virginia cities are author- 
ized under a new law to become members of the 
league of municipalities and to expend municipal 
funds to defray expenses of the league. .. . 
The League of Kansas Municipalities has 
launched a three-year governmental research 
project which includes the preparation of hand- 
books for mayors; a text book for use in 
Kansas schools on the organization, operation, 
and procedure of the state and local govern- 
ments; and a governmental guide to sources of 
information and services to public officials and 
the preparation of other city, council, and school 
board manuals. 


Private Water System Pays City 


In Wichita, Kansas (114,966), where the 
water supply and purification system is city- 
owned but the distribution system is privately 
owned and operated, the company under the 
present franchise agreement collects and turns 
over to the city a 15 per cent surcharge which 
last year amounted to $125,368. In addition, 
the city charges the company $10 per million 
gallons of water delivered to the company 
which brought in a revenue of $63,100, and 
also 50 per cent of the company’s net earn- 
ings in excess of an amount allowed as a rea- 
sonable return, the amount received from this 
source being $20,850. 


Surveys Street Lighting Practices 


A survey of street lighting practices in 51 
cities, made by the American Public Works As- 
sociation, shows that street lights are turned on 
an average of 24 minutes after sunset and 
turned off 29 minutes before sunrise. The total 
annual burning hours varies from 3,875 to 
4,270, with an average of close to 4,000 hours. 
Twenty-five of the cities turn off part of the 
street lighting in the main business sections, 
the time varying from 12:00 to 2:00 A. M. 
Four cities use series induction regulators. 
Thirty-seven cities use regulating transformers 
for series circuits. Only three of the reporting 
cities now attempt to regulate tree planting to 
facilitate street lighting. Practically all of the 
cities were emphatic in their recommendation 
that this should be done. 
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Fire Service Outside City Limits 


All but five of 174 Pennsylvania cities, accord- 
ing to a recent survey report entitled Fire 
Protection Outside Municipal Boundaries in 
Pennsylvania prepared by the Institute of Local 
Government, Pennsylvania State College, pro- 
vide fire protection service outside their limits. 
Of the 169 providing such service, only 44 make 
a charge—a flat yearly fee or fixed amount per 
fire or per hour. ... A “cover charge” of $750 
is required by Saginaw, Michigan, from areas 
outside of the city desiring fire protection. In 
addition to the “cover charge,” the townships 
pay additional funds based on a contractual 
agreement computed according to an hourly 
charge, mileage, and other items. 


Street Maintenance Practices 


A survey of street maintenance practices in 
seven cities, made by the American Public 
Works Association, shows that in Buffalo, New 
York, brick pavements are repaired with cold 
patch or asphalt. In Lansing, Michigan, all 
graveled streets are given calcium chloride treat- 
ment, usually twice during the summer period. 
Berkeley, California, reports unusual success in 
the use of the heater planer. The planer is used 
to remove rough places in the streets prior to 
resurfacing. With regard to maintenance of con- 
crete pavements, Lexington, Kentucky, removes 
damaged places and repairs with concrete; 
Watertown, Massachusetts, keeps all cracks and 
joints filled or sealed with asphalt emulsion and 
covered with rice stone; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
uses asphaltic crack-filler; Minneapolis fills 
joints and cracks with 85-100 penetration 
asphalt. 


Studies Cost of Garbage Grinding 


A study of the feasibility and cost of dis- 
posing of ground garbage through the sewerage 
system of the Minneapolis-St. Paul Sanitary 
District, made by a professor of sanitary en- 
gineering at the University of Minnesota, shows 
that the sewage treatment works can success- 
fully handle all of the garbage at a cost equal 
to one-fourth of the present sewer rental charge. 
The study revealed that the addition of ground 


garbage to the sewerage system would increase 
the quantity of solids in the sewage by about 
22 per cent but that this would have no harm- 
ful effect on the sedimentation process. It was 
estimated that if all homes in both cities were 
to install garbage grinders the cost of sewage 
treatment per capita would increase from 37 
cents a year to 48 cents, or an increase of 
$87,000 a year in operation and maintenance 
costs while the construction of added facilities 
to plant would cost $96,000. 


Consolidation of Inspection Services 


In Chicago a budget survey committee set 
up by the city council finance committee has 
recommended the consolidation of inspectional 
services relating to buildings. The survey staff 
found that 11 city departments made 21 dif- 
ferent types of inspections during the con- 
struction of a fireproof commercial-residence 
structure, and that fees were charged for all 
except one inspection. Four separate city agen- 
cies, for example, inspect plumbing. Comparing 
inspectional practices of Chicago with those of 
other cities it was found that both Detroit 
and New York have combined 11 building 
inspectional units into one department. The 
survey also recommended adoption of nationally 
accepted engineering standards, an improved 
personnel system applying to inspectors and 
clerical force, and a broad in-service training 
program. 


Fire Department News 


Five cities receiving awards in the 1945 fire 
prevention week contest in the order of their 
final grade are Memphis, Jersey City, Chicago, 
Louisville, and Milwaukee. . . . The Minne- 
apolis fire department is purchasing 29 two- 
way radio sets for use on fire apparatus... . 
The first postwar demonstration of Navy fire 
fighting equipment and technique was recently 
given in the New York Navy Yard Fire 
Fighters’ School. The equipment on exhibit 
included the Navy P-500 pump, a Handy- 
Billy Pump, pressure proportioner foam equip- 
ment, a “pick-up” nozzle, an “all-purpose” 
nozzle, a “rescue breathing” apparatus, and an 
“eductor” which can lift water 535 feet. 








Personnel Exchange Service 





OVINGTON, VIRGINIA (6,300). City Man- 
C ager. City council desires man with 
previous city manager experience. John A. 
McDonald is mayor. 

HamILton, Onto (50,592). City Manager. 
R. P. Price, city manager since 1928, resigned 
effective February 20. City owns and operates 
gas, electric, and water utilities. Send applica- 
tions to city clerk. 

HarBor SPRINGS, MICHIGAN (1,423). Utility 
Superintendent. Council desires engineer with 
city manager experience to manage light and 
water departments. Salary $3,000. Maurice 
Phillips is mayor. 

LAPEER, MICHIGAN (5,365). City Manager. 
Council desires engineering experience. Salary 
$4,000. Send applications to F. J. Stephenson, 
city clerk. 

MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN (15,928). Utility 
Superintendent. City commission desires ex- 
perienced general manager for electric, water, 
and public works departments. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability and experience. James 
J. Beckman is mayor. 

Federal Government. Budget Analysts. Fed- 
eral agency desires veterans with background 
in public administration for positions rated 
CAF-7, 9, and 11. Qualified veterans also de- 
sired for general administrative work in higher 
positions rated CAF-11 and above. All appli- 
cants must be from Ohio, Michigan, and Ken- 
tucky. Apply to Pupiic MANAGEMENT. 

NORFOLK, VIRGINIA (144,332). City Planning 
Engineer. Person who is qualified to reorganize 
the entire city plan, redraft the zoning ordi- 
nance, etc. Salary up to $6,000. Write H. H. 
George, 3rd, acting city manager, Norfolk. 


APPOINTMENTS 


W. Guy ANCELL, formerly city manager of 
Orange, Virginia, 1932-33; Hopewell, Virginia, 
1933-44; and Covington, Virginia, 1944-46, has 
been appointed city manager of Staunton, Vir- 
ginia. 

C. A. BEeNnTLEy, formerly city manager of 
McAlester, Oklahoma, was recently appointed 
city manager of Duncan, Oklahoma. 

Lee BuAck, formerly superintendent of the 
Blue Bonnet Ordnance Plant, McGregor, Texas, 
has been appointed city manager of George- 
town, Texas. 

OrvILLE C. BUTLER, director of public works 
of Niagara Falls, New York, was recently pro- 
moted to the city manager position. 

RicHARD H. Custer, M.A. in public admin- 


istration, University of Chicago, and formerly 
acting city manager of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, 
has been appointed city manager of Fort Fair- 
field, Maine. Mr. Custer was formerly research 
assistant, International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, and was recently released from Army 
service. 

James L. GALLoway, acting manager at 
Marysville, Michigan, has been appointed city 
manager. 

WarrEN C. Hype, M.A. in public admin- 
istration, University of Minnesota, and former 
staff member, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, has been appointed commissioner of 
public works, Western Springs, Illinois, after 
several years’ service in the Navy. 

Joun B. Massen, who holds degrees from 
Northwestern University and Yale University, 
and was formerly staff member of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association and the 
National Safety Council, has been appointed 
assistant city manager at San Jose, California, 
after several years’ service in the Navy. 

JouHN L. Scott, M.A. in public administration, 
University of Chicago, and formerly research 
assistant, International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, has been appointed administrative assistant 
to the village director of Wayne, Michigan, 
after service in the Army. 

DonaALpD P. WoLrFER, former executive secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Economy League, and 
more recently in the management engineering 
division of the Navy, was recently appointed 
the first city manager of Cairo, Georgia. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 27. B.A., Amherst College, 1939; M.A., 
University of Chicago, 1941. Completed one 
year of civil engineering training at Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Sci- 
ence under Army program. Has served in Army 
three years. Was personnel assistant, Federal 
Housing Administration, and administrative as- 
sistant, War Production Board. M-A. 

Age 32. M.A. in public administration, and 
L.L.B. degree. Four years’ municipal experi- 
ence as apprentice to city manager, secretary 
to chief of police, and personnel director, plus 
four years executive experience in personnel and 
training jobs in state and federal agencies. 
Wants assistantship to city manager. M-B. 

Age 34. University graduate, CPA, attorney. 
Five years experience in municipal accounting 
and auditing; five years finance officer with 
Army. Available April, 1946. M-C. 
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The Pick of the Month 


MuNICIPAL FIRE ADMINISTRATION. Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1946. 667pp. 
$7.50 (with correspondence course, $35). 
This new edition brings up to date the in- 

formation contained in the 1942 volume. It is 

an especially valuable book for chief adminis- 
trators and fire chiefs, and has been widely 
used in training courses for chief fire officers. 





EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATIONS AND THE GOv- 
ERNMENT SERVICE. National Civil Service 
League, 67 West 44 Street, New York 18. 
February, 1946. 27pp. 

This comprehensive statement deals with 
some difficult and delicate problems, such as the 
right of public employees to organize, formal 
contracts with employee organizations, the right 
to strike, and methods of handling grievances. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


City ProsremMs oF 1945-1946. The United 
States Conference of Mayors, 730 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 1945. 162pp. $3. 

COMMEMORATION THROUGH COMMUNITY SERV- 
1cE. American City Magazine, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. 1945. 36pp. $1. 

MunicrpAL AUTHORITIES; A REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES OF 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Joint State Gov- 
ernment Commission, Capitol Building, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 1945. S6pp. 

New York ADVANCING. Victory Edition, 1939- 
1945. Municipal Reference Library, Munici- 
pal Building, New York. 1945. 393pp. $1. 

(1) STANDARDS FOR MEASURING OFFICE EFFI- 
CIENCY. 1946. 55pp. (2) TECHNIQUES IN 
DEVELOPING OFFICE TALENT. 1945. 39pp. 
(3) Toots ror CONTROL IN THE OFFICE; 
CHOOSING EQUIPMENT, A VISUAL CONTROL 
BoaRD, MEASURING OFFICE OuTPUT. 1945. 
30pp. American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. 


EDUCATION 


HicHER Epucation Looks AHEAD. By United 
States Office of Education. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 25, D. C. 1945. 
98pp. 20 cents. 

PuBLIC SCHOOLS IN AN INDIANA DEFENSE 
Community. By John E. Stoner and Oliver 
P. Field, Bureau of Government Research, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
1946. 77pp. 


FINANCE 


AcTUAL REVENUE Sources OF LocAL GOVERN- 
MENTS. Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 


tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1946. 
8pp. 50 cents. 

City Prerropic FINANCIAL Reports. Govern- 
ments Division, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1946. 28pp. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR Assessors. National 
Association of Assessing Officers, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1946. 48pp. $1.50. 

STATE Tax COLLECTIONS IN 1944. Governments 
Division, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D. C. 1946. 46pp. 


FIRE 


FrrE FIGHTING Practices. Department of 
Trade and Industrial Education, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
1945. 32pp. 

PRACTICAL FIREMANSHIP—II Part, 6B OF THE 
MANUAL OF FIREMANSHIP. His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. Order from British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 1945. 2/6. 

ScHoot Fires. National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10. 


1946. 48pp. 
HEALTH 


A Future FOR PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. By 
Edward J. Stieglitz. Commonwealth Fund, 
41 East 57th Street, New York 22. 1945. 
77pp. $1. 

NATIONAL HEALTH AGENCIES; A SURVEY WITH 
EsPECIAL REFERENCE TO VOLUNTARY ASSO- 
cIATIONS. By Harold M. Cavins. Public 
Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Avenue, Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 1945. 25ipp. $3. 


HOUSING 


Hovustnc MARKET ANALYSIS OF GREATER KAN- 
sas City. By W. D. Bryant. Research and 
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Information Department, City Hall, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 1945. 66pp. 

THE VETERANS’ EMERGENCY HousING PRo- 
GRAM; REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT. By 
Wilson W. Wyatt. National Housing Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 1946. 21pp. 


LIBRARIES 


Books AND LIBRARIES IN WARTIME. By Pierce 
Butler. University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago 37. 1945. 159pp. $1.50. 

LIBRARY EXTENSION; PROBLEMS AND SOLU- 
TIONS. By Carleton B. Joeckel. University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
37. 1946. 260pp. $3. 


PERSONNEL 


BRIEFS PRESENTED TO THE JOINT LEGISLATIVE 
INTERIM COMMITTEE ON PENSION AND RE- 
TIREMENT PLANS RELATIVE TO (1) THE 
WIsconsIn MUNICIPAL RETIREMENT FUND. 
8pp. (2) THE PENSION SySTEMS FOR POLICE- 
MEN AND FIREMAN. 14pp. League of Wis- 
consin Municipalities, 30 East Johnson Street, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin. 1946. 

Facts ABout JoBs IN GOVERNMENT FOR VET- 
ERANS. Civil Service Assembly and Public 
Administration Clearing House, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1946. Free. 

LaBor PoLIcy OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
By Harold W. Metz. Brookings Institution, 
722 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 1945. 284pp. $2.50. 

MUNICIPAL ON-THE-JOB TRAINING FOR WAR 
VETERANS. International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
February 15, 1946. 4pp. Free. 

OPERATING THE UNIONIZED OFFice. American 
Management Association, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York City. 1945. 28pp. 

REPORT OF SALARY SURVEY OF NON-SUPER- 
VISORY OFFICE WORKERS, CONDUCTED IN 
NOVEMBER, 1945. Office Management Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, 105 West Madison Street, 
Chicago 2. 1945. 4pp. 

TRENDS IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. By S. T. 
Williamson and Herbert Harris. The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York. 1945. 253pp. $2. 

Your JoB WITH THE CITY OF MILWAUKEE. 
The City Service Commission, 716 City Hall, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 1946. 39pp. 


PLANNING 


CALIFORNIA PLANNING. RECONSTRUCTION AND 
REEMPLOYMENT COMMISSION, 631 J Street, 
Sacramento 14. 1946. 65pp. 

OUTLINE FOR A COMMUNITY INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAM. By Arthur M. Field. 
American Industrial Development Council, 
P.O. Box 141, Charleston, South Carolina. 
1946. 76pp. $1.50. 


REDEVELOPMENT OF BLIGHTED RESIDENTIAL 
AREAS IN BALTIMORE. Commission on City 
Plan, 400 Municipal Building, Baltimore 2. 
1945. 102pp. $2.50. 


POLICE 


A Gume TO RAcE RELATIONS FOR POLICE 
Orricers. By California Department of Jus- 
tice. Available from American Council on 
Race Relations, 32 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago 1. 1946. 38pp. 10 cents. 

PoLIcE SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. De- 
partment of Police Science and Administra- 
tion, State College of Washington, Pullman. 
October 1, 1945. 43pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL AsSO- 
CIATION OF Fire CuieEFs. By Daniel B. 
Tierney, Secretary, Arlington 74, Massachu- 
setts. 291pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


AMERICAN STANDARD BUILDING CODE REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR MintmMumM DesiIcN LOADS IN 
BUILDINGS AND OTHER STRUCTURES. Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 
32pp. 10 cents. , 

BUILDING REGULATION IN CHICAGO; AN AN- 
ALYSIS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce, 1 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago. 1945. 8&7pp. 

HiGHwAy War MeEmoriAts. Highway Research 
Board, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 1945. 17pp. 

UNIFORM BUILDING Cope. 1946 Edition. Uni- 
form Building Code Association, 124 West 
4th Street, Los Angeles 13. 1946. 332pp. 
$2.50. 

RECREATION 


Tue ABC’s or PuBLic RELATIONS FOR RECREA- 
TION. National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 1946. 64pp. 
85 cents. 


TRAFFIC 


CurB PARKING SURVEY DOWNTOWN BUSINESS 
District. Planning Department, Durham, 
North Carolina. December, 1945. 17pp. 

A NATIONWIDE TRAINING PROGRAM; MOTOR 
VEHICLE FLEET SUPERVISORS. National Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 1946. Unpaged. 

1945 PROCEEDINGS INSTITUTE FOR TRAFFIC EN- 
GINEERS ANNUAL MEETING. Institute of 
Traffic Engineers, Strathcona Hall, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 1946. 120pp. $1.50. 

PROCEEDINGS SECOND CONNECTICUT ‘TRAFFIC 
ENGINEERING CONFERENCE. Yale Bureau of 
Highway Traffic, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 1945. 141pp. 
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